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And do we dream we hear 

The far, low of fear, 

Where in the Southern land 

The masked barbaric band, 
Under the covert night, 

Still fight the coward’s fight, 
Still strike the assassin’s blow— 
Smite childhood, girlhood low! 
Great Justice! canst thou see 
Unmoved that such things be? 
See murderers go free, 
Unsought’ Bruised in her grave 
The girl who fought to save 
Brother and sire. She died for man. 
She leads the lofty van 

Of hero women. Lift her name 
With ever-kindling fame. 

Her youth's consummate flower 
Took on the exalted dower 

Of martyrdom. And death 

And love put on her crown 

Of high renown. * * * * 
Cease, bells of freedom, cease! 
Hush, happy songs of peace! 

If such things yet may be, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

In thee, in thee! 











NEW YEAR’S THOUGHTS. 


Changes in the current of popular feeling 
show themselves not only in things that are 
done, but in criticisms made when things 
are not done. There is the question of lit- 
erary dinners, for instance. When the Bal- 
lantynes gave a dinner to Sir Walter Scott, 
anda chapter of the next Waverly novel 
was read from advance sheets, did anybody 
ever complain in the newspapers that Miss 
Edgeworth was not summoned from Ireland 
to attend? Nay, in the early days of the 
Atlantic the ‘‘contributors” had monthly 
dinners at the Revere House, at which no 
woman ever appeared; these dinners were 
often described in the newspapers, but no- 
body inquired whether ‘‘the contributors” 
were all masculine and why the rest were 
not there. On one occasion, some eighteen 
years ago, when Mrs. Stowe was going to 
Europe, she was invited to a special enter- 
tainment; wine and tobacco were abjured 
and guests of both sexes were invited. 
Holmes and Lowell were at the head and 
foot of the table; Whittier and Longfellow 
were there, and many others; but after all 
only two ladies accepted the invitation— 
Mrs. Stowe herself and Harriet Prescott, 
then a timid girl and known only as the 
promising author of ‘Ina Cellar.” I re- 
member that some one proposed that the 
young lady should ‘‘send down into her 
cellar for some wine, as Mrs. Stowe would 
permit none above stairs.” For the want of 
this, or for some other reason, the dinner 
was not found to be an eminent success. 
But now such a dinner would be attended 
by many ladies if they had opportunity; and 
the fact of their absence on a recent oc- 
casion has occasioned general remark, most- 
ly unfavorable. This shows a change in 
public sentiment, within a period quite re- 
cent. 

Again, in regard to the position of women 
on School Committees. Just before the 
late city election in Boston, a scrap went 
the rounds of the country papers to the 
effect that the experiment of putting women 
on the Boston School Committee had failed 
—or rather, the statement took that fact for 
franted and went on to assign the reasons 
why it had failed. Then came the election 
itself; the only woman nominated for re- 
election was the only person named on all 
the tickets, and she had finally more votes 
than any other candidate. Thus a course of 
action which originally cost angry discus- 
sion and solicitors’ opinions and legal enact- 
ments and heated public meetings, has re- 
newed itself at last with the general acqui- 
€scence of all voters. This certainly shows 
great progress. 
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The successive editions of Mr. Sewall’s 
pamphlet on the Legal Position of Women 
in Massachusetts shows a steady advance in 
the laws of that State; and in other states 
there is an organized effort, this very year, 
to secure the same reforms. It is perfectly 
true, as opponents of Wuman Suffrage say, 
that our legislators generally correct the 
disabilities of women when their attention 
is called to these; but it is also trne that it 
often takes very long to get their attention, 
whereas the ballot would be a very short 
road to it. We must always hold to this; 
that all other facilities are imperfect, all 
other guarantees insecure; nevertheless all 
that can be got even by means less effective 
is to be held and secured if possible. 

The usefulness of always asking for all 
that one can easily demand, and leaving on 
others the responsibility of cutting down 
your demand, was never better shown than 
in the late petition for the admission of girls 
to the Latin School. Had the petitioners 
merely asked the city, humbly, to fit girls 
for college at the public expense, the de- 
mand would probably have been almost as 
stoutly resisted as the more ample demand 
actually made. But by boldly asking for 
the whole, the petitioners secured at least 
half without a struggle; the city will not 
grudge the expense of fitting girls for col- 
lege, if the cherished Latin School can only 
be kept pure from this dangerous society of 
girls. 

What can people be made of, who do not 
see that the movement towards equalizing 
the position of the sexes is advancing as in- 
evitably as the march of the seasons? You 
can no more undo it than you can re-convert 
1878 into 1877. The final possession of the 
ballot is just as sure as any of the other 
steps, and the only question is as to the pre- 
cise digits that tell the year when it shall be 
enacted. Most people do not see what is 
coming; because the trees grow green in 
spring they suppose that the buds are not 
formed till spring; but the buds are on the 
boughs all winter, nevertheless, and for 
those who have eyes to see the buds are the 
sure guarantee of the yet distant summer. 

T. W. H. 


+e 
SEPARATE EDUCATION AGAIN. 





I have just come upon a sentence of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s ‘‘Les Misérables” which illus- 
trates what was said in the last number about 
the tendency of separate education to pro- 
duce the very evils it seeks to cure. ‘‘Rien 
ne prépare une jeune fille pour les passions 
camme le couvent. Le couvent tourne la pen- 
sée du coté de V inconnu. . Le couvent est 
une compression qui pour triompher du coeur 
humain doit durer toute la vie.” (Part lV. B. 
Ill, § 4.) Which may be freely translated 
thus ‘‘Nothing educatesa young girl for the 
passions like conventual education. The 
convent turns all thoughts in the direction 
of the unknown. . . The convent is a re- 
straint which in order to conquer the hu- 


man heart should last the whole life long.” 
1. W. i. 
—_-e > eo —_—_______ 


WOMAN’S DAY IN THE SENATE. 





On Tuesday the morning journals an- 
nounced that that would be ‘‘Woman’s 
Day” in the Senate. The announcement 
in the journals was made with dignity and 
without comment. In the Sengte the peti- 
tions were presented without dignity, and, 
with a few exceptions, with comments 
which reflected deep discredit on those who 
uttered them. Itisa disgrace to the United 
States Senate which cannot be wiped out, 
that it will not receive a petition coming 
from thousands of honorable women in the 
land without laughter, ridicule, and sneers. 
No matter what the personal opinion of a 
senator may be, the honest petition of any 
citizen, black or white, man or woman, is 
entitled by that citizenship to his ‘‘respect- 
ful consideration.” At least, he should be 
gentleman enough and have self-respect 
enough, if he have ever so little for the pe- 
titioner, to present her petition with the 
manner and in the tone of a gentleman. 
If we needed any added proof to the already 
too evident fact that, as an aggregate, the 
Congress of the American people does not 
consist of gentlemen, we have it in their 
tones, words, and manners when they pre- 
sent a woman’s petition. Judging by these, 
you must believe that nothing on earth is 
quite so “funny” as that a tax-paying citi- 
zen—often the widowed head of a family, 
an intelligent, educated, thoughtful being— 
should ask that she have some voice in the 
laws that govern her; that she should, at 
least, be free to give that ‘‘consent of the 
governed” on which even the man-framed 
Constitution declared all just government 
rests, which is not denied the lowest creature 
that crawls, if so be he happens to craw! in 
the shape of a man. A woman of great 
nature could afford to pity the men, Sena- 


tors of the United States, who that day 
made themselves look so small. Had she 
not been sure that, as a creature of God, 
she was greater than they, she might well 
have bowed her head in humiliation and 
covered herself with sackcloth and ashes, 
that more than ten thousand women, her 
peers, have come to sue at such a court as 
that. Is the caste of sex so all-pervading, 
so omnipresent, that a man cannot read even 
the petition of a woman without at once 
dissolving into sneering laughter and inane 
ridicule? 

In autocratic Russia to-day a woman sits 
regent on the imperial throne, while her 
husband and her four sons, beyond the 
Danube, fight the battles of their religion 
and their race. The third volume of the 
‘Life of the Prince Consort,” just issued in 
London, refutes forever a favorite assertion 
of men that the Queen of England is but a 
puppet inthe government of her vast realm. 
In pouring light upon the general manage- 
ment of public business in England, it 
shows us in unerring outline the Queen, 
from the beginning of her reign to this day, 
for forty years, attending personally with 
the minutest attention to the routine busi- 
ness of departments, ‘‘carefully studying 
and weighing every subject, small or great, 
which affects in the slightest the well-being 
of her people.” Let the women of the 
world arise and bless her, that she, a wo- 
man pre-eminent in station, has for forty 
years proved herself equal to her opportu- 
nity. Not only wife, mother, woman among 
the best, but ‘‘every inch a queen.” 

Prince Albert, writing of Napoleon Third, 
said: ‘‘He seemed astonished when I told 
him that every dispatch went through the 
Queen’s hands and was read by her; as he 
only received extracts from them, and, in- 
deed, appeared to have little time or in- 
clination generally to ) read. When I ob- 
served to him-the ° 
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Albert writdl Paris to the Queen: 
“The Emperor told me one of the deepest 
impressions ever made upon him was when, 
after having gone from France to Rio 
Janeiro, and thence to the United States, he 
arrived in London shortly after King Wil- 
liam’s death, and saw you, at the age of 
eighteen, going to open Parliament for the 
first time.” 

Charles Sumner, in writing of the same 
occasion, confesses that his prejudices were 
all against the youthful Queen; but she won 
him completely, not more by the womanly 
trembling of her hands than by the splendor 
of her elocution, which, he‘declared to his 
friend Hillard, he had never heard equaled. 
It was the elocution of a woman, at eigh- 
teen a queen, upon an occasion as august as 
the earth couldshow. Notaman lived that 
would not have felt honored to come with- 
in hearing of that perfect voice. All this is 
possible in Europe—to a woman. It is in 
America that even the petition of Woman 
isa thing to be laughed at and scorned by 
her highest lawgivers. It isin the ‘‘sweet 
land of liberty” alone that it is supremely 
ridiculous for a woman to stretch forth her 
hand to touch even the hem of the garment 
of the state. 

Forty Senators presented petitions, signed 
by thousands of men and women, asking 
for a constitutional amendment enfranchis- 
ing women. A few read the petitions as 
they would any other, with dignity and 
without comment; but the majority seemed 
intensely conscious of holding something 
unutterably funny in their hands. They 
appeared to consider ita huge joke. The 
entire Senate presented the appearance of a 
laughing school practicing side-splitting 
and ear-extended grins. Mr. Wadleigh 
leaned back in his chair and shook with 
laughter, after portraying to his next neigh- 
bor, Pinkney Whyte, of Maryland, the ap- 
parition of Pinkney’s landlady descending 
upon the polls like a wolf on the fold, to 
annihilate Pinkney’s election—an avenging 
landlady, of terrible repute for executive 
temper, who, it is declared, imprisoned 
Pinkney in his own parlor, and barricaded 
another descendant of asigner of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, Hiester Clymer, 
till, to save him from starvation, food was 
lifted to him from the street, on poles. The 
heir of the Pinkneys leaned back in his 
senatorial chair and quaked at this vision of 
the coming woman, while Wadleigh laugh- 
ed and laughed at the mental havoc he had 
created. Oglesby, erst warrior of Illinois, 
spake with such endearing gallantry of his 





‘‘dear constituents,” whom he did all his 





wit could do to make ridiculous, till the 
whole Senate laughed, and even Roscoe 
Conkling, who never condescends to sneer 
at a woman in public, turned and listened 
and smiled his most sardonic smile. Then 
Thurman blew his loudest regulation blast 
—sure portent of approaching battle—and 
rose and moved that the petitions be refer- 
red to the Committee on Public Lands, of 
which Oglesby is chairman. At this prop- 
osition—intended to be equally humorous 
and contemptuous—the whole Senate laugh- 
ed aloud. There was one Senator, man 
enough and gentleman enough to lift the 
petition from this insulting proposition. 
It was Senator Sargent, of California, the 
husband of the woman who, though a Sen- 
ator’s wife, is brave enough to be the treas- 
urer of the Woman’s National Suffrage As- 
sociation. Heturned to Mr. Thurman and 
demanded for the petition of more than ten 
thousand women, at least the courtesy that 
would be given to any other petition. 

Whereupon Thurman, with a flippancy of 
which I would not have believed him capa- 

ble, if I had not seen it, blew his nose anew, 
and declared that he “only wished the peti- 
tion referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands that the women might have two 
strings to their bow!” Then the craven 
Senate declared ‘‘the motion,” which was 
only an insult, carried. Let it be recorded 
of the Senate of the United States of the 
Forty-Fifth Congress, that the one petition 
which it received as a preposterous joke, and 
treated with utter contempt and outrage 
was the petition of tens of thousands of the 
mothers, daughters, and wives of the land; 
that the one petition which they received 
and dropped with utter indifference was 
the petition against intemperance—the pe- 
tition that seeks to lighten the heavy load 
of degradation, misery, and murder that lies 
upon the land and most heavily upon the 
hearts, the lives, the homes of women. 

In its unmincing utterance, The Capital 
of Sunday was perfectly correct when it 
said: ‘The ladies managing the business 
managed it badly. If they had employed 
the female lobby or sent in a delegation of 
pretty Treasury clerks, the venerable So- 
lons would have softened, and thrown open 
their doors as readily as their hearts.” It 
seems an ungracious thing to say; but it is 
the truth. The woman who wins her way 
with the majority of these men is not the 
plain, earnest-eyed woman, with a small 
knob of native hair at the back of her head. 
It is the siren of the gallery and the ante- 
room, who sends in her card and her invita- 
tion to the senator at his desk. She never 
talks of ‘‘rights.” She cares for no ‘‘cause”’ 
but her own cause of ease and pelf. She 
shakes her tresses, ‘“‘banged” and usually 
blonde; she lifts-her alluring eyes, and 
nine times out of ten makes him do as she 
listeth. 

No wonder, when the earnest appeal of 
honest women reaches his hands, he has 
neither response, honesty, honor, or justice 
to give it. Zhe Graphic’s Peleg Arkright 
was quite right when he wrote: 

“‘As long as men are bosses, 
There is reason to declare, 
Women’s work will be a problem 
Still of lips and eyes and hair.” 
We can wait—as the stars wait in their 
spheres; as God waits. 

One hundred years from now, if I may 
come back from some distant world to this 
little earth, I shall not find upon it one son of 
woman willing to believe that but one cycle 
back there lived a man unwilling that his 
sister should have an equal chance with 
himself; a man who, because he was a man, 
offered indignity, tyranny, injustice in the 
guise of ‘“‘protection,” to one daughter or 
mother of the race. 

Has woman nothing to do with this sure 
result? Everything. Man to-day is what 
a long line of weak, inglorious women have 
made him. Remember that, thou woman, 
in the humblest home. You are the moth- 
er of a son; you lay your hand upon the 
dome of thought to shape the mind of a 
man. Shape it to something larger and 
finer than the mind of the best man you 
know. It will be your fault if that man 
lives to sneer at the sex that gave him his 
mother. 

“O Queen! awake to thy renown, 

Require what ‘tis man’s wealth to give, 

And comprehend and wear the crown 

Of thy despised prerogative! 
I who in Manhood’s name at length 
With glad songs come to abdicate 
The gross regality of strength 
Must yet in this thy praise abate, 
That through thine erring humbleness, 
And disregard of thy degree, 
Mainly, has man beenso much less 
Than fits his fellowship with thee. 
High thonghts had shaped the foolish brow, 
The coward had grasped the hero’s sword, 

The vilest had been great, hadst thou, 

Just to thyself, been Worth’s reward.” 


Mary Clemmer, in N. Y. Independent. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mme. Essiporr has been engaged to give 
forty concerts in Germany. 

Mrs. Emma Mo.1oy is at her home,in Elk- 
hart, Indiana. She speaks during the month 


of February for the National Prohibition Al- , 


liance. 


Mrs. JuLIA WUERFEL, of Sheboygan, 
Wis., has devised a new Dress-Pattern 
Chart, which is quite simple, and which 
furnishes a guide for any size or style of 
cutting. Its use is quickly learned. 


Saran BERNHARDT, the distinguished 
French actress, has proved her right to a 


high position as a sculptor so fully that the © 


French Government has given her an order 
for a marble bust of Félicien David, for the 
Museum at Versailles. 

Mrs. L. Wo.rer, one of the wealthiest 
summer residents of Newport, has just 
bought the celebrated painting, ‘‘Holy Fam- 
ily,” by Knauss, paying therefor twenty 
thousand dollars. This painting was or- 
dered by the Empress of Russia, but declined 
by her because of the threatening war. 

Miss ALICE WiLLrIAMs and Miss M, Frep- 
RIKA PERRY are graduates of the Universi- 
ty of Michigan, and not of Oberlin College. 
Miss Mary Marston, another graduate of 
Michigan University, is at present teacher 
of Greek in Wellesley College, and Mary 
D. SHELDON is at the head of the Histori- 
cal Department. 

Mrs. Terry and Miss Sawykr, of New 
York, and Mrs. Ricuarpson, of New Or- 
leans, were the first ladies that ever reached 
the summit of the peak Popocatepetl, in 
Mexico, which is 17,880 feet above the level 
of the sea, and 2134 feet higher than Mont 
Blanc. This feat has now been accomplish- 
ed again by Mrs. Skilton, wife of the United 
States Consul General to Mexico, and Miss 
Bertha Read, of Missouri. 

Miss HELEN MAGILL, daughter of Presi- 
dent Magill, of Swathmore College, Penn- 
sylvania, went through the entire Latin 
school course, and afterward graduated with 
honors at the Boston University. She 
studied Greek, likewise Sanscrit, became a 
proficient in both, and neither lost health nor 
womanliness, nor became involved in any 
scandal, and she stands to-day an unanswera- 
ble argument in favor of co-education, and 
an undisputable refutation of the argu- 
ments employed against it. 

Miss Mary G. WARE has an admirable 
article in the New Jerusalem Magazine on 
the prevention of crime among women, and 
much of her philosophy applies equally well 
tomen. The number of criminals in our 
prisons has doubied in ten years, 


generation which fought the war, but from 
their children. Mrs. Ware thinks there is a 
great default in our moral training; intel- 
lectual education, we give, but not moral, 
and she proposes to relieve the godlessness 
of the common schools, not by putting in 
the Bible, as the Catholic priest does, but by 
teaching manual skill, 


Miss IsaBELLA G. Prince, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has illustrated by her life what 
a woman can do. She started out, thirty 
years ago, as a teacher, and has held high 
positions in that profession. More than 


twenty years ago she left her native State of 


Maine, and became principal of a young le: 
dies’ school in Vicksburg, Miss., residing’ 
there some years. Subsequently to this, she 
organized the Young Ladies’ Home Institute, 
a boarding-school in Portland, Maine, which 
became a well-known and flourishing insti- 
tution of learning for many years. The 
great fire in Portland, in July, 1866, so dam- 
aged this school that Miss Prince abandoned 
it, and seized the opportunity to gratify a 
long-cherished desire to visit the Pacific 
coast. Here she again established a Home 
Institute for young ladies, in San Francisco, 
which became a paying success, and from 
whichshe retired afew monthssince. After 
a few years of teaching in this school, Miss 
Prince purchased land in the city, at $80 a 
front foot, and erected a large house for a 
boarding-school. At one time the interest 
on the hired capital, which her active en- 
terprise led her to employ, was no less than 
three dollars a day; and yet she carried this 
load and sustained her school, paid her debts, 
and to-day she resides on a comfortable com- 
petency. In addition to the above achieve- 
ments, an aged father and mother drew their 
support for years largely from her aid and 
that of her sister Mary. The latter has 
been a companion for Miss Bell, and assist- 
ant teacher, during a part of the above ex- 
perience; and both have done and continue 
to do many deeds of love and kindness to 
needy people, to which benevolent work 
they have a natural devotion. 
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PROTECTION UF WORKING WOMEN. 


Mr. Moses S. Beach, once the editor and 
proprietor of the New York Sun and at 
present the Treasurer of the Society for the 
Protection of Working-women gives an ac- 
count of the society’s origin. Fourteen 
years ago, he says there came to a New 
York newspaper office—his own—a mechan- 
ic, who asked for the editor. His face 
wore an expression of serious earnestness; 
his dress betokened him a plasterer just 
from his work. He had a good deal to say 
about the hardships of working-women. 
He saw their pale, careworn faces—thou 
sands of them—every day, and he was sure 
many of them were on the verge of starva- 
tion, He had done something in their be- 
hhalf—he had hired a hall on the Bowery, 
had paid for the insertion of an advertise- 
ment in the city papers calling a mass-meet- 
ing of the women at this hall, and all he 
wanted from the editor was a notice. The 
notice was given, and the meeting was held. 
The hall was crowded with women at the 
hour appointed, but they knew not what to 
do. Supreme confusion reigned. The plas- 
terer, with half a dozen others whom he 
fhad invited—the editor, Mr. Beach, being 
one of them—were the only men present, 
and they had modestly taken seats in an ob- 
scure corner. When the well-meant plan 
was on the verge of being strangled for 
want of some one to give a little guidance, 
a motherly woman came to where the gen- 
tlemen sat and asked one of them, a dry- 
goods dealer, to preside. He did so, and 
there was order in the discussion. A com- 
mittee was eventually appointed from among 
the women to confer with such gentlemen 
as felt disposed to lend their aid. 

This joint committee met and had a long 
discussion, wherein the gentlemen did most 
of the talking, until one of them suggested 
that the great difficulty the women had to 
contend with was the failure of employers 
to pay for work when done. Then the wo- 
men’s tongues were loosened. With one 
voice they exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, if we could al- 
ways get paid for our work we could get 
along.” The committee agreed that all the 
working-women wanted was ‘‘Honest pay 
for honest work.” Out of that report the 
present society rose. Mrs. Catherine Brooks, 
a woman of deep earnestness, gave her ser- 
vices for several years as Superintendent 
gratuitously. Chief-Justice Daly, the late 
John D. Wolfe and James W. Gerard suc. 
cessively became presidents of the society, 
and assisted it in its struggles. 

As for the work done by the society, Mr. 
Beach claims that it has forced 6000 em- 
ployers to pay over money wrongfully with- 
held or else to go to prison, the total amount 
so- collected being somewhat more than 
$20,000. Further, it has procured the pas- 
sage of a law giving working-women special 
facilities in collecting wages—has obtained 
for them the right to recover an extra 
amount of costs in their prosecutions of 
dishonest employers thus securing the will- 
ing services of good lawyers, and has traced 
and by exposure terminated some of the 
mean and petty swindles of underlings in 
large shops, to say nothing about it securing 
employment for nearly one hundred thou- 
sand applicants. All this had been done at 
an average cost of $5000 per annum. 

ep o—_—__—_————_ 


PREPARATION FOR EUROPE. 


“A good many years ago, an American 
traveling in Europe was presented to a no- 
4ed Englishman,—Lord Byron I think. 

‘‘Have your ever seen the falls of Niaga- 
ra?” inquired his lordship. 

“T have not,” the American answered. 

“Then,” said the crusty nobleman, ‘‘I do 
not care to know you. A man who has not 

. seen the noted places of his own country, 
has no business to travel abroad.” 

“This did not happenin England either, 
but on the Continent; and I am positive 
that Lord Byron had never been at Oban or 
Stornoway, or a good many other noted 
places in his native country.” 

‘Then Isabel,” said Ellen slowly, ‘‘to fol- 
Jow Lord Byron’s advice, you and I, who 
have never seen Niagara, nor the Yosemite, 
nor the Adirondack country, should stay at 
home, and give up our proposed trip to Eu- 
rope.” 

‘‘Never mind Lord Byron,” said Janet, 
who sat at the writing-desk, pencil in hand. 
‘‘We three will be able to present consider- 
able information collectively. You, Isabel, 
belong to Massachusettss, and have visited 
Concord, Bunker Hill, and all the noted 
places on the coast. You have even been 
to New York and Philadelphia; yes, and to 
New Haven. Your note-book shows you 
kept your eyes open on your journeys.” 

“You, Ellen, represent Pennsylvania, 
and the coal regions. Your five years resi- 
dence in Mauch-Chunk, I know, as your 
father’s constant companion, has not left 
you in utter ignorance concerning our mines 
and our coal fields. Now I, myself, repre- 
sent the middle sections of the country, and 
the Great Lakes. I’ve had several jolly 
trips from Chicago to the copper region, 
and one down the Mississippi to New Or- 
deans. 

“Uncle Al can talk by the hour, as you 
very well know, about the South and its 

vast resources, from actual experience. We 
shall keep together while in Europe, and I 





flatter myself that we are not afraid to main- 
tain intelligently our share in any conversa- 
tion.” 

“I never thought of that,” said Isabel. 
‘It is not necessary for one head to contain 
everything, is it? One can help the other 
along, and, in that way, we can make near- 
ly a whole. But what shall we do about 
our Pacific section?” 

“Qh!” said Ellen, ‘‘trust to our present 
knowledge and what we can gather in the 
next three months. That must do.” 

“I’ve been thinking,” said Janet, ‘‘that 
there is one thing of which we are shame- 
fully ignorant, and that is the constitution 
of our country, and of our individual States. 
When we reach our Scotch and French rel- 
atives, that will be the first thing on which 
they will question us, or one of the first. I 
shall never forget how astonished I was 
when cousin Marie Pizolt was here, that she 
could not tell me the first thing about the 
French Assembly. We naturally suppose 
that if a person comes from France, or 
Germany, or Spain, that this person is vers- 
ed in all the ins and outs of the government 
under which he lives. It seems to me that 
is is far more important to understand these 
than to have seen Niagara.” 

“So I think, Janet,” said Isabel; ‘‘but 
what can we do about it? Study it up here 
together?” 

“No, unfortunately, Bel. You know I 
have to go back to Mauch-Chunk in a week, 
but I have no doubt papa will help me in it. 
Perhaps I can induce some of the others to 
study with me, and so form a club.” 

“Just the thing!” shouted Janet, jumping 
to her feet. ‘‘Ellen, that’s a bright idea. 
We'll do it here in New York.” 

‘‘We are not acquainted enough,” mur- 
mured Isabel. 

‘‘Acquainted! Aunt Pauline is just the 
one to start such athing. If we have only 
half a dozen members it will be worth 
while.” 

‘But then we shall be called strong-mind- 
ed, Janet, and you must admit that this 
would be anything but pleasant.” 

‘Isabel Gardiston, I am ashamed to call 
you cousin! Would you not rather have 
the reputation of having a strong mind 
than a weak one?” 

“If it is strong-minded to desire to know 
something,” said Ellen, ‘‘then the stronger- 
minded we are, the better! It’s not a term 
of reproach, Isabel, but a term of honor.” 

“There girls, I did not mean to raise such 
a storm about my ears. I’m as ready to 
study as you, and the sooner we begin the 
better. Our class should be organized 
within a week. This is December, and in 
April we start for Queenstown. We have 
no time to lose. I propose, too, that we 
take up in connection, the different indus- 
tries and productions of the Union.” 

‘Yes, that would do,” said Janet, ‘‘and I 
am glad you have waked up and are so sen- 
sible in regard to it. I wish you were to be 
here in New York with us, Ellen.” 

“IT wish so too, Janey. If you will give 
me a place at the desk I will send off some 
letters to those whom I think will join. See 
who will have the larger club, youand aunt 
Pauline, or I.” 

“Agreed,” said Janet. ‘‘Come Isabel, 
you and I will find aunt Pauline, and see 
about our possible members. ‘Let not the 
sun go down upon unfinished work,’ as old 
Parson Bent used to say.” Lo. b. 

>o——————— 


PENNY DINNERS. 


An enterprise has recently been started in 
New York in the line of cheap eating for 
the poor, which is even more extraordinary 
than Miss Juliet Corson’s famous 15-cent 
dinners. Not long since, a woman who has 
resided for many years in that city, and 
who is well versed in the preparing of food, 
conceived the idea of opening a restaurant 
where working-men, shopgirls, newsboys 
and other poor folk could have their meals 
at almost nominal prices. A few moments’ 
figuring convinced her that she could carry 
her plan into effect, not only paying ex- 
penses, but making a fair profit. Accord- 
ingly she opened a ‘‘penny restaurant” at 
413 Grand street, near Clinton, and dis- 
tributed large numbers of hand-bills, setting 
forth that a plate of baked beans, a bow] of 
soup, a plate of cabbage, boiled or in the 
form of ‘‘cold slaw,” a slice of corned beef, 
a plate of bread and butter, a cup of cof- 
fee, a piece of home-made pie, and various 
other articles of food could be had at one 
cent each. The restaurant proved a god- 
send to newsboys and bootblacks. They 
took the place by storm, and within a week 
after it was opened, about five hundred 
were in the habit of feeding there daily, 
investing from one to five cents at a time. 

The proprietress considers her plan a suc- 
cess—so much so that she has fitted up 
another restaurant in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the one in Grand street, for the 
exclusive accommodation of boys, while 
the original place would be reserved for 
working-men, clerks and shopgirls. ‘The 
place proves a great attraction for boys,” 
said she, ‘and I manage to keep them in 
very good order, although I have to keep a 
watch over the portable property. One 
newsboy came here one morning and said 
he had saved twenty-five cents with which 
he had intended to go to the theatre; but 
he afterwards concluded to spend it on his 





stomach. All day long that boy was mak- 
ing visits here until he had spent his quar- 
ter, and then he expressed himself satisfied. 
Another boy came in with three compan- 
ions, and after they had seated themselves 
at atable, he placed a cent in front of each 
of his companions and cried out, ‘Now, 
then, what are yer goin’ ter have?’ And 
they all took baked beans. I do not pre- 
tend that this is a labor of love with me. I 
want to make my living, and I am doing it, 
and making money besides.” ; 


Oooo" 


WOMEN NOT SATISFIED. 


It is often said that women generally do 
not desire their rights, or any change in 
their condition. My own observation is, 
that there is a wide-spread, unspoken dissat- 
isfaction among women, with their present 
state. They want more liberty, and feel 
unrest and chafing that they do not have it. 

But the average woman desires, above all 
things, a happy family-life. She is ashamed 
to avow this sentiment, but it is there in 
greater strength than any other. ‘‘She 
wants to be married” is considered the great- 
est reproach, when alleged of a single wo- 
man, as it often is by her married sister, (just 
as if they had not wanted to be married be- 
fore her.) But average single women are 
desirous to ‘‘rank” themselves, to use an Eng- 
lish expression, and they, to say nothing 
now of married ones who have their own 
trammels from male relationships, will not 
imperil their chance of marrying by open- 
ly espousing a cause which they believe to 
be odious to men. 

It is surprising to me to notice how many 
women discover a certain sympathy for the 
cause, who are not identified withit. There 
is no other subject upon which they have so 
little of the courage of their own convictions. 
But there will come achange. Little tokens 
of it, as well as more momentous ones may 
all the time be noted; and it is working 
among both men and women. Lately I 
handed a JourNAL to a gentleman of sup- 
posed conservative views on all subjects, 
saying asI did so, ‘‘I want to corrupt you 
gradually.” He smiled, read the paper 
quite attentively, and had no captious re- 
marks to make upon it; on the contrary, he 
complimented the literary ability with 
which it is conducted. 

We consider the people of the Continent 
of Europe, about as benighted regarding 
this thing, as it is possible for human be- 
ings to be; especially are their women sub- 
servient. But 1 was talking recently with a 
higher-class lady of German parentage, who 
was the wife of a German, though she was 
of American birth. She said quite inci- 
dentally, for 1 was not on this topic, “I 
do not think women relish the espionage 
and rule they are under.” 

I did not reply, and she remarked, ‘‘Per- 
haps I should speak only for myself; I do 
not. I think I should not want to do any- 
thing wrong if my husband should leave me 
to my own discretion; perhaps I should be 
a very bad woman, but I do not feel as if I 
should.” 

This struck me, coming from a German 
lady. 

I was talking with an educated German 
gentleman not long since. He urged, as so 
many of our own countrymen do, that wo- 
men in general want no change; but he told 
me a little anecdote, while we were speak- 
ing of women as workers, which amused 
me. It was of a lady who conducted a pa- 
per left on her hands by a deceased hus- 
band. He said he was conversing with her 
on his own business, when suddenly she 
opened a little sliding door beneath her hand, 
and called to her subordinates, ‘‘Throw out 
Sweden and Norway—they are mere adver- 
tisements.” 

How insignificent appeared his own er- 
rand, when this woman was tossing round 
kingdoms like foot-balls. 

I will add one incident, apropos of the 
point we have been mainly upon; viz.: The 
friendship for Woman's cause outside its 
membership. A lady of my acquaintance 
told me, that riding in a crowded horse-car 
on one occasion, she was standing, when a 
man rose, saying: 

“I should have offered you my place be- 
fore, Madam, but you women have got so 
you want to vote now-a-days.” 

My friend replied, ‘‘No, thank you, sir, 
sit down again; I prefer to run my chance 
for aseat and for a vote also.” 

This lady was nota Woman Suffragist, 
properly speaking; she, like myself, having 
no connection with its technical organiza- 
tions. J.C. XN. 

oe 


FACTS VERSUS THEORIES. 


Eprrors JourNAL.—Your paper of last 
week, said that ‘‘Mrs. Helen Rich had only 
recently declared herself in favor of Wo. 
man’s right to the ballot. In 18671 gave an 
address upon Temperance in this county, in 
which I urged women to appeal for the ex- 
ercise of their right of franchise, and to 
wield it for Temperance. The address was 
published in the State organ of the Good 
Templars, the Temperance Patriot. For 
many years I have written Woman Suffrage 
articles and poems, not only for my own 
county papers, but for the Weman’s Advo- 
cate, Agitator and Revolution, and I have de- 
fended our right to the ballot in public dis- 
cussions. 





« If you have space, I would like to give 
one or two facts that have recently come 
under my observation, which demonstrate 
the business capacities of women and their 
corresponding strong-mindedness. I know 
a lady of fifty-five years of age, a most wo- 
manly woman, a poet, every way excellent, 
whose life was imperiled from the attacks 
of an insane husband, and who was obliged 
to remove to another village with her two 
little children—the eldest twelve years old, 
with but twenty dollars in her purse, which 
she had earned by sewing. To-day she is 
worth six thousand dollars, which her daugh- 
ters and herself have honestly earned. They 
are intelligent, ladylike women; they have 
all lived in high, social position and in com- 
fort; they all believe in Woman’s right to 
the ballot; they take and read magazines 
and political papers, and, last week, this 
noble matron wrote to me: 

It rejoices me to know that one woman, 
at least, may speak her sentiments (and that 
in public) without danger of the crushing, 
withering influence brought to bear upon 
the efforts of Woman, if she has talent and 
ability, not only by the male portion of the 
community, but by the uninformed, uncul- 
tivated female portion, who will labor as 
hard to prevent the progress of Woman in 
all that can adorn the mind and character 
of her sex, as to prevent the curse of intem- 
perance or any other evil. 1 am glad that 
you have time and opportunity to lecture. 

Another left fatherless from the age of 
fourteen, the sole stay of an invalid mother, 
who has paid for a comfortable home by 
teaching school, is an able writer, a lady of 
taste and fine culture. One dismal March 
evening, eight years ago, she received into 
her home, rescued from an inebriate father, 
a poor, little storm-beaten girl of twelve, 
shared her slender means with this mother- 
less child, sent her to the free schools of 
Petersburg, cared for her tenderly and ju- 
diciously, and gave her motherhood and a 
home. Two years since, this adopted girl 
grown to lovely womanhood, graduated with 
the highest honors, and now supports two 
little brothers and herself by teaching. 

In answer to a question to this noble ben- 
efactress, as to the popularity of Woman 
speaking upon Temperance in her vicinity, 
she replied as follows: 

“TI, for one, would like to hear from the 
ladies, notwithstanding the favor and honor 
in which I hold the earnest and interested 
gentlemen who are conducting this glorious 
work, with Professor Evans at their head, 
whois pre-eminently the ‘right man for the 
right place.’ But let us hear the ladies. 
They, too, have a story to tell, and they 
should have the right to tell it. If Woman 
is not Man’s equal everywhere, she certainly 
is in the field of Temperance. By all means 
let us hear from the ladies.”’ 

Mrs. HELEN Ricu. 

Brasher’s Fulls, St. Lawrence Uo., N. Y. 


HUMOROUS. 


When does a footman reply when no 
question has been asked? When he answers 
the bell. 

An epitaph in Waltham Abbey informs us 
that ‘‘Sir James Fullerton, sometimes first 

entleman of the’ bedchamber to Charles I, 
died Fuller of faith than of fears, Fuller of 
resolution than of pains. Fuller of honor 
than of days.” 














There once lived in Georgetown, D. C., a 
tanner named Anthony Hyde. His sign 
was as follows: 

A. HYDE. 
Hyde’s my nane, 
And hides I buy; 
Four cents for green, 
Eight cents for dry. 

Girls should be warned of the danger 
they run in marrying brakemen. An en- 
thusiastic member of that fraternity, on 
being awakened the other night from a 
dream of an impending crash by a train, 
found himself setting up in his bed, holding 
his wife by the ears, having nearly twisted 
her head off in his frantic efforts to ‘down 
brakes.” 


Mr. X—— is a widower. Since the time 
he lost his wife, whom he adored, five years 
ago, he has not left off looking every day 
at the locket containing the hair of his dear 
and austere companion, and the other day 
he had a visit from a friend at the moment 
when he was dyeing the lock of hair of the 
much-loved one. ‘‘What are you doing?” 
asked his friend. ‘You see well enough I 
am dyeing this hair an ash-blonde, because 
this color is much worn now. I wish the 
hair of my ‘sainted Maria’ to be always in 
fashion.” 


The common phrase “give the devil his 
due,” was turned very wittily by a member 
of the bar of North Carolina, some years 
ago, on one of his legal brethren. Durin 
the trial of a case, Hillman, Dews an 
Swain, (all distinguished lawyers, and the 
last named, President of the State Univers- 
ity), handed James Dodge, the clerk of the 
Supreme Court, the following epitaph: 

Here lies John 

And never aotgel Ga —" —— 
And after dodging all he could, 

He could not dodge the devil. 

Mr. Dodge sent back to the gentleman 
the annexed impromptu reply, which may 
be considered equal to anything ever ex- 
| i in the best days of Queen Anne or 

SS: 


Here lies a Hillman and a Swain, 
Their lot let no man choose; 
They lived in sin, and died in pain, 
And the devil got his dues. (Dews.) 
The Socratic method is thus irreverent- 
ly —— by the New York Times: 
S.—‘‘They tell me, O Alcibiades, that you 
have cut off your dog’s tail.” A—t is 
true, O Socrates; I did it with my battle 
axe.” §S.—‘‘What isa dog? Isit not an 


animal with four legs and a tail? NOV Ld 


say truly.” §S.—‘‘Then your dog is not a 
dog, for it is an animal with four legs, yet 
without a tail.” A.—‘“‘I see that I must ad- 
mit it.” S.—‘‘But then you will also admit 
that neither among the Greeks, nor yet 
among barbarians, is there any animal which 
having four legs, has no tail.” A.—‘‘Again 
thou sayest what nobody doubts of.” 8.— 
‘How, then, can you claim that you have 
the very animal which does not exist?” 
A.—‘‘By Zeus, I make no such claim.” 
8.—‘‘Then you see you have no dog.” 


















THE MOST EMINENT livi 
authors, such as Rt. Hon, W. E. 
Prof, Tyndall, Dr. W.'B. Carron 

A all, Dr. W. B. Carpen 
ter, R. A. Proctor, Prof. Huzley, 
as A. Froude, Edw. A. Freeman, 
Frances Power Cobbe, The Duke 
f Argyll, Mrs. Muloch, Wm. 
Black, Jean faqelow, Miss Thack- 

ray, Mrs, Oliphant, Mrs. Alexan- 
er, Geo. MacDonald, Matthew 
Arnold, W. W. Story, Turguenief, 
Anerbach, Ruskin,Carlyle, Tenny- 
mn, Browning, and many others, 
are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL'S LIVING AGE. 


Jan. 1, 1878. Tae Livine aGeE enters upon its 136th 
volume. During the year it will furnish to its readers 
the productions of the foremost authors, above-named 
and many others; embracing the choicest Serial and 
and Short Stories, by the Leading Foreign Novelists, 
and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Sci- 

entific matter of the day, from the pens of the leadi 

Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Edi- 

tors, representing every department of Knowledge 

and Progress. 

= Livine AcE is a weekly magazine giving more 
Tt 








Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its week- 
ly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness at- 
tempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Re 
views, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Dis- 
comely Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historica! 
and Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


“In it we find the best uctions of the best wri- 
ters upon all subjects ready to our hand.” —PuHtLavEL- 
PHIA INQUIRER. 

“The choicest literature of the day.’"°-—New-Yorx 
TRIBUNE. 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of 
entertainment and instruction.”—Hon. Ropert C. 
WINTHROP. 

“The best periodical in America."\—Turo. L. Cvy- 
LER, D. D. } 

“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes EVERY 
WEEK,”"’—THE ADVANCE, CHICAGO. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest and most conven- 
ient means of keeping abreast with the progress of 
thought in all its phases.”—PHILEDELPHIA Nort 
AMERICAN, 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
thatis important in the literature, history, politics, 
we science of the day.’—Tue Metnopist New 

ORK. 

“It is INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY ONE who desires a 
THOROUGH nea of all that is admirable and 
noteworthy inthe literary world.”—Boston Post. 


—New York Times. 


NEW SERIAL. 


The publication of a new Serial Story by William 
Black will be begun in January. 

Tue Livyinc Acris published weekly at $8.00 a 
year, free of postage; or for $10.50 Tue Liviec AcE 
and either one of the American $4 Monthlies (or Har. 
per's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent fora year, both 
post aid; or, for $9.50 THe Living AGe and the Sf. 

icholas, or Appleton’s Journal. 

Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 
New Year. 

(#°EXTRA OFFER FOR 1878.23 


To all new subscribers for 1878, will be sent gratis 
the last seven numbers of 1877, containing the first 
instalments of a new serial story, ‘‘Erica.”"—the best 
work of one of the best and brightest authors of 
Germany,—translated for THe Livinc AGE; also a 
story by the charming English writer, MISS THACK- 
ERAY, and the usual large amount of other valuable 


matter. 
Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


& someiete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh ye pee exercises. 

The new 001 house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
= the Art —_— and = Museum of Natural <4 

» Opening upon a large public square whic 
makes an excellent play ground. PTwo youre’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the a consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co, Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in ths. mmodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is ag in .e Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Ph‘! ielphie and Ortho- 
pedie Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Pra: tical Demo: «trations, 
and Vi ntet Gatanee are free (e-cept for ex»ense of 
material) toall matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
= * tir and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

an 


“Woman’s Medical College 


—of the— 


New York Infirmary- 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 











Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 





d he Secretary, Dr. Mercy N. BaKER. 
| econd Avenue, New York. 


“Ought to find a place tn every American home.” 
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—T Ba BE 


HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Musie 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award, 
Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 


ly24 MASS. 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 17114 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
two p.m. She will also take six 


FPrivate Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
arday) from ten to four o’clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty certs; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


PLASTERS! PLASTERS! 





Mrs. Dr. Tuck’s 


Improved Hygiene Plasters 


, 


WILs .CURE 


Inflammatory aud Gouty Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 
Bunions and Enlarged Joists positively cured. Sci- 
atic, Lumbago, Liver and Kidney troubles relieved 
and cured. Asthma treated very successfully, by 
drawing the inflammation and humors to the surface. 
Indig on removed, weak stomachs strengthened. 
This is no imposition upon the public. The Dr. has 
used 250 in two months, without advertising. Testa- 
monials given. Circulars sent by sending stamp to 
her office. 

The Dr. is a thorough Electrician and Eclective 
Physician. Piles and Constipation and Female Dis. 
€ases a speciality. Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston, 
or Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, Mass. 





and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Cari. 
ton. 187 Washington *t., Chicago, NL 








Grace's Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 





PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
8 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
— on — Ly skill of the most eminent phy- 
of his day, and was regarded by all wh 
him as a public Conotaster, ” ight 
RICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head. Chap ra Hands, . 








Burns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
= mee Sones, Ulcers, 
ounds, tings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties 
Piles; Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corna, Scurvy, 
Itch, ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
lea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 


For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all count: 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 


Trusses. 


Prof. Rainbow's Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. “It is just the thing for my case,”’ 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with =. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. ly14 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 
MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, 

PROF. H. COHN, 
Successors of Dr. Sauveur. 
Circulars at the School, Schenhoff & Moller, and 

University Bookstore, Cambridge. 

Daily and Evening Classes, 

G2 Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 











f Principals, 


REMOV ATs 


—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 
offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 
NEW ROOMS, 


No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
3" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
GSB AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


$3 WATCHES. Cheapest fn the known 





world. Sasple watch and outfit free to Agents, 
For terms address COULTER & CO. {cago 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


NETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 

best instructors, by the most approved meth- 

ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Deseo, 






Lady's Almanac, 1878. 


A Gilt-Edged Dainty. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE... .. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
New England News Company, Boston. 


Ladies will find the Lady's Almanac for 1878 a most 
valuable companion. It has a little wealth of useful 
information, much good reading, convenient spaces 
for memoranda, and isin a compact form.— Boston 
Times. 

It is issued in the same beautiful style which has 
characterized it in binding and printing for many 
years. There are choice selections in verse and 
prosc.—Boston Transcript. 

Will make a good Christmas or New Year's present, 
and is good for the whole year.— Commonwealth. 

Is convenient for Ladies’ use, and is not unsuitable 
for gentlemen ax well.— Congregationaiist. 








Holiday Books. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


By N. Hawtuorne. Fully and superbly illustrated 
by Mary Haiock Foorg. Finely printed from 
entirely new plates, with red line border. &vo. 
Cloth, full guilt, $5. Morocco antique, $10. 


“The illustrations are masterly.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Superb."’—New Haven Palladium. 

“The volume from yomnemng toend is one to grow 
enthusiastic over.”"— New York Evening Post. 


FOUR GEMS. 


THE RIVER PATH. By J. G. Wuirtier, 
EXCELSIOR, By H. W. Lonere.iow. 
THE ROSE. By J. R. Lowe... 

BABY BELL, By T. B. Avpricu. 


Each poem fully and finely illustrated. Beautifull 
printed, tastefully bound. ce of each, cloth, full 
guilt, $1.50. Morocco, or Tree Calf, 85.00. 


A MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK. 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Containing the four poems named 
above. 


Beautifully illustrated by McENTEE, Moran, Grr- 
FORD, REINHART, WauD, Hom=zr, Cotman, Harr, 
APPLETON Brown, Mary Hatiock Foore, Miss 
CURTIS. agpores yy A. V. 8. AntHony. Octavo, 

Cloth. Fall gilt, $5.00 Antique Morocco, or Tree 

Calf, $9.00 


“Together or separately these poems in their pres- 
ent dress will be counted among the daintiest and fit- 
test of Holiday books.”"—New York Evening Post. 


ONE SUMMER. 


By Blanche Willis Howard. Illustrated by Augus- 
tus monee. $300. A delightful story, very enter- 
tainingly illustrated. 


THE FAED GALLERY. 


Containing 24 Heliotype Engravings of the best pic- 
tures of Thomas Faed, with sketch of the eminent 
artist’s Life and Works, and yo letter-press. 
Large quarto. A sumptuous Holiday book. $10. 


THE MILLAIS GALLERY. 


A series of excellent Heliotype Ly rer of pitasee 
by the eminent English artist Miiiats, with Biog- 
raphical Sketch and descriptions of the Heliotypes. 
A superb Gift Volume. Large quarto. $10, 


THE JIMMYJOHNS 


And other Stories. By Mrs. A. M. Diaz, author of 
“Lucy Maria,’’ The ‘‘William Henry” books, etc., 
with many Pictures. $1 50. 

‘Her books form a real addition to the scanty num- 
ber which can be placed in children’s hands with ab- 
solute safety to them in i way, and with the cer- 
tainty of pleasing them.""— W. D. //owells in Atlantic 








Monthly. 


The Story ¢ of Avis. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
author of ‘‘The Gates Ajar,’’ &c. 1 vol., l6mo , 457 
pages, $1 50. : 

“Strong and excellent.”"—N. ¥. Evening Post. 
“The ‘Story of Avis’ is by far Mise Phelps’s fullest 
and finest work thus far.’’— Congregationasist. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE 


SUNSHINE OF SONG. 


A bright and sunny collection of New Songs, Ball- 
ads end bones with Choruses, and with Piano or Reed 
Organ acc’t. A book quite American in character, 
with our own aya composers, and the class of 
songs that are the greatest favorites. 

Uniform in style, binding and price with the 
“World of Song,’’ ““Gems of English Song," and oth- 
ers of the “Library’’ series, and costs in Boards $2.50; 
Cloth $3.00; Fine Gilt $4.00 


T 


CLUSTER OF GEMS, 


This is a valuable collection of pieces of a some- 
what advanced character as to difficulty, and is suited 
to the tastes of advanced players. There are 
pages Sheet Music Size, and the pieces, which aver- 

about 5 3 each, are by Leybach, Spindler, 
Von Bulow, Lichner, Rubenstein, Ascher, Oesten, 
and other celebrities. Uniform in style, price and 
binding, with the ‘‘Sunshine”’ described above, and 
with the 27 other books of the famous ‘“Library”’ se- 
ries. 

In Beards $2.50; Cloth $3.00; Fine Gilt $4.00 

For Sale at all the principle music stores. Will 
also be mailed, post free, to any address, for the retail 
price. Change may be sent in postage stamps. 


Holiday Music Books ! 
The World of Song. 


ificent Bound Volume of Songs of the most 
popular and musical character. 


The Sunshine of Song. 


Magnigcent bound volume of the most recent and 
popular songs. (Jn press and nearly ready.) 


Gems of the Dance. 


Splendid Bound Volume of the most Brilliant Piane 
Music, by Strauss and others. 


The Cluster of Gems. 


Splendid Bound volume of the finest piano pieces 
of Medium Difficulty. (Jn press and nearly ready.) 


Each book has 200 -s full sheet music size, 
and costs $2 50 in Bds.; $4 in Cloth; $4 Fine 
Gilt for Presents. 


Send for five CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS, $4 per 100. 


WINTER SINGING BOOKS. 
7H SALUTATION. ($1 25 or $12 doz.) 
Two first class Church Music Books. 
ENCORE. (75 cents, or $7 50d 


0z.) 
JOHNSON’S CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK! 
($1 25 or $12 doz.) aa 
PERKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL. (7 cents, or 
$6 75 doz.) 
Three of the best possible Singing class Books. 


Any book mailed post-free for retail price. Change 
may be sent in postage stamps. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,,. 
843 Broadway, Succeseore to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. 





MEMOIR 


AND 


LETTERS 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


By Epwarp L. Prsrce. 2vols. 8 vo. Price $6.00. 
The Biography of Alfred De Musset. 


Translated from the French of Panl De Musset, by 
Hargiet W. Preston. Squarel2mo. Price $2.00. 
‘A poet whose popularity and influence can be com- 

paced only to Byron's. hile Byron is out of fashion 

nh his own country, the rage for Musset, which for 

a long time made him appear, not so much the favorite 

modern poet of France, as the only one, has subsided 

into a steady admiration and affection, a permanent 
preference. New editions of his works are being 
constantly issued, his verses are on every one’s lips, 
his tomb is heaped with flowers on All Soul's Day.” 

[Extract from a long review of Alfred De Musset, by 

tee B. Wieter, in Lippincott’s Magazine (Octo- 
r). 


Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith 
and Duty. 


Discourses by Joun James TAYLER. Square 12mo. 
Price $2.00 
Mr. Tayler was the predecessor of James Marti- 
neau,who has assisted in the editorship of this volume. 
Readers will please bear in mind that they can now 
supply themselves with that valuable set of books, 


Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. 


Complete in five volumes, square 12 mo., neat cloth 
box, $10. Half calf, marbled edges, box, $15. 


7] 
A New Novel in the ‘No Name Series,’ 
WILL DENBIGH, Nobleman. 


“The latest of the No Name Series isa simple, 

lovely. Devonshire story, exquisitely told. . . Bre 

book is thoroughly sweet, sound, and hopefal in 

spirit; the style has the strength and simplicity of an 

accomplished writer.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Uniform with‘Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” ‘‘Deirdré,”’ 
“Is That All?” “Kismet,” “The Great Match,” 
“A Modern aphietesnee | Anepew,” “Hetty’s 
Strange History.” ce $1.00. 


By the editor of ‘Quiet Hours,” 


Sursum Corda. 


Hymne for the Sick and Suffering. 16 mo. Cloth, 
price $1.25; or, in roan, red edges, price $1.50. 
A volume of selected hymns intended for all who 
need comfort and strength, and especially for invalids. 


The American Tauchnitz. 
Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
Are inaugurating a 
Collection of Original Novels, 


which in appearence will be a fac-simile of the cele- 
brated Leipzig editions of Baron Tauchnitz, and 
which will be sold at the moderate price of 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
The first issue (now ready) is 
Mercy Philbrick’s Choice, 
a novel which has already become famous in the 


“NO NAME SERIES,” 
and which has reached a circulation of 11,000. 





Sold ty all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston. iyl4 


NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK, D. D. By Rev. 
D. O. Mears. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Chuch and the American 

Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo. Cloth. $3 00. 


“Tt can be said, without exaggeration, that what 
Mr. Trevelyan has done for Macaulay, and Mr. Pierce 
for Summer, Mr. Mears has done for Dr. Kirk.’’— Con- 
gregationalist. 


THE STORY OF GREATION. By S. M. Campbell. D. 
D. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1 75. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS. By H. A. Miles, D. D. 
18mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


SLICES OF MOTHER GOOSE. By Alice Parkman. 
Illustrated by “Champ.” In envelope, 75 cents; 
boards $1 25. 


*,* New and bright versions of fourteen of the 
most popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite 
humorous illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. 
Text printed in red, on plate paper. 


The Watchman says, ‘“This cannot fail to be ‘all the 
rage’ for the holidays.” 


ALL AROUND A PALETTE. Children’s Art Series. 
By Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney. Over a hundred il- 
lustrations, and striking cover design, by ‘‘Champ,”’ 
Small 4to. Cloth. $150. 

“Not often does so commendable a book for chil- 
dren appear upon the holiday counters; in design, in- 
genious; in substance, both entertaining and instruc- 
tive; in execution, vivacious and varied.’’—7ran- 
script. 


THE CEDARS: MORE GF CHILD LIFE. By Ellis 
Gray. Volume II. of the Long Ago Series. Tlus- 
trated by C. Howard Walker, Sq. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
*,* Similar in size and style to ‘‘Long Ago,”’ pub- 
lished last year, and a book of the same fresh, charm- 
ing nature. 


ONE HAPPY WINTER. By Mre.S.S. Robbins, au- 
thor of the ‘“‘Win and Wear Series.’ I)lustrated. 


16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
*.* A young girl’s story of a winter in Florida. 


REAL BOYS AND GIRLS. By Mary C. Bartlett. Il- 
lustrated. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 

The New York 77idune declares that of all the new 
juvenile books, not one is more quaint and trne to 
child-life than this. . 


WESTBORO’ STATE REFORM SCHOOL REMINIS- 
GENGES. By Joseph A. Allen, formerly Superin- 
tendent. 16mo. Cloth, flexible, 50 cents; paper, 
30 cents. 

At all bookstores, or sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers. 


LOCK WOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., Roston. 





LEE & SHEPARD. 


“WARRINGTON” PEN PORTRAITS, 


A collection of Personal and Political Reminiscences, 
from 1848 to 1857, from the writings of Witu1am 8. 
Rosinson, edited by his widow. Crown 8 vo. 
Croth with steel portrait, $2.50. 

The genius of America has found a fitting chroni- 
cler. His wife has gotten up one of the choicest 
volumes of the year. One-third of the book is 
occupied with his memoir; and a better memoir one 
seldom reads. . . One will find few books of such 
sparkle as this.—Bishop Haven in Zion's Herald. 

The most acceptable volume of the year to those 
interested in political or literary matters.— Republican, 
Taunton. 

The wit, the sagacity, the broad humor and strong 
sense—above all, the dauutless independence of the 
man,—these all shine forth on nearly every page.— 
New Bedford Evening Standard. 

These “pen portraits” contain a vast amount of in- 
formation regarding the public men and political 
movements of the last thirty years, and throw a great 
deal of bright light on the position and influence of 
Masssachusetts men upon the affairs of their State 
and nation.— New Haven. Palladium. 





CHARLOTTE VON STEIN, 
(The Friend of Goethe.) 


A Memoir, with Portrait and Heliotype Illustrations, 
y Grorce H. Ca.vert, author of ‘Goethe, a Me- 
moir,” “Life of Rubens,” &c., 12 mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


A life-picture of much interest and great literary 
value Phe Preee, 

A most refreshing and interesting memoir.— Boston 
Traveller. 


The book has all the charm of romance.— Chicago 
Inter- Ocean. 

The work will be found valuable and decidedly 
stimulating.—//artford Courant. 

Replete with instruction as well as sentiment.— 
National Rep. Washington, D. C. 

This volume will be widely sought.—S¢. Louis Rep. 

In truth this work reads like a romance, and is 
another verification of the old adage, ‘Truth is 
stranger than fiction.”"—Salem Post. 


‘The Father of the Kindergarten,” 
REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 


Translated from the German of the Baroness Von Bu- 
low, by Mrs. Horace Mann, with a Biographical 
sketch of Freebel, by EmtLy Surmrerr. 12 mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

This interesting volume will be read with great 
pleasure.— Phil. Item. 

These reminiscences of his life by his friend Von 
Bulow are full of interest.—American Journal of Ea- 
ucation. 

The translation is by the accomplished and gifted 
Mrs. Horace Mann, whose name needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers.—Salem Gazette. 

This work may fairly be called indispensable,— 
Golden Rule. 

The little book is one which will be read with un- 
common pleasure.—N. Y¥. Hvening Post. 

A work of great intrinsic value and interest.— 
Salem Gazette. 


GO UP HIGHER; Or Religion in 
Common Life. 
By Rey. James FREEMAN CLAKE. $1.50. 


Sent by maii on receipt of price; catalogues free. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


Books are the most sensible and 
lasting of all Christmas Presents ! 


FOR A 


Magnificent Christmas Gift 


FOR YOUR YOUNG FOLKS, 
Buy the Wide Awake Library! 


4 Vols. in Elegant Cloth, in Handsome Box, $8 00. 

4 Vols, in Chromo Boards, in Handsome Box, $6 00. 

Nearly a Thousand Pictures! Stories Po- 
ems, Papers of Travel and Natural History, 
by such writers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
R. H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Edgar Fawcett, Ella Farman, Mrs. 8S. M. 
B. Piatt, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, Sophie May, &c., &e. 

FOR THE GIRLS, buy ‘‘Nan, Tue New- 
FASHIONED Gir,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hallowell. 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FORTHE BOYS, buy ‘“‘Goop-ror-Nortn- 
ING Pouuy,” by Ella Farman. ‘‘Polly” has 
but one equal, he being T. B. Aldrich’s 
“Tom Bailey.” Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS, buy Miss 
Farman’s ‘“‘SuGAR Puiums.” The Sweetest 
book out. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE BOYS, buy ‘The 
ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 
Pau.” It will keep them laughing until 
next Christmas. Thirty Pictures by Hop- 
kins. Price, 50 cents. 

FOR BABY, buy ‘‘Bany’s OwN PRIMER.” 
Large Print, Large Pictures. Price, Forty 
cents. 

FOR MOTHER, buy ‘IN Company WITH 
CuILpRgEN,” by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

FOR FATHER, buy ‘Ports’ Homes,” 
most valuable addition made to Family Lit- 
erature this season. Lavish!y illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 

Ask your Booksellers, or send Price by 
mail to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Boston, Mass. 
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Boston, Jan. 5, 1878. 








All communications ay Se. wens ee 

all letters relating to its tor ; 

= addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business de — of the r, must be ressed 
to Box , Boston. — = menese ta Regt — 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be 5¢ 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the r isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date — on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. Th iy 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
lor the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











SEND IN YOUR PETITIONS. 


Once more the flags are flying on the State 
House, and the Massachusetts Legislature 
is again in session. Congress also is about 
to re-assemble. 

If anything is to be done for Suffrage this 
winter, the more numerous the petitions 
and the sooner they are presented the better. 

Quite a number of petitions have already 
been received, but the great body of them 
still remain in the hands of the friends in 
the different localities. It is very desirable 
that they should be circulated at once and 
sent in within the coming fortnight. Ob- 
taining signatures is the best and most need- 
ed missionary work. 

Friends of Woman Suffrage, send in your 
petitions, not later than the end of the pres 
ent month, to the care of the WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL, No. 4 Park Street, Boston. 

L. 8. 





A CHAPTER IN HISTORY. 


We have received numbers of the Con- 
gressional Record containing a full report of 
the presentation in the Senate of the United 
States, of the petitions of citizens of the 
United States for a Sixteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, to secure Suffrage for 
women. We extract from these numbers 
one part of the report, this week, and shall 
make the complete extract next week. 

Senator Sargent, who has nobly taken the 
lead this year and other years, deserves and 
will receive the gratitude of all women for 
his fidelity to our cause. Other Senators 
gave cordial and manly support to the peti- 
tioners. Their good service, too, will al- 
ways be held in grateful remembrance. 

The part of the report of the Congressional 
Record which we give this week, shows the 
attempt of Senator Thurman, of Ohio, to 
cast contempt upon the petitioners and their 
cause, as follows: 

Mr. THuRMAN. Mr. President, I rise to 
present some petitions, and ask their refer- 
ence to a different committee from that to 
which similar petitions have been referred 
this morning. Iam induced to do so by 
that parliamentary rule which says you 
ought not to send a child toa nurse that 
cares not for it. The committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections will never report in fa- 
vor of the yee of these petitioners, I 
believe, and I have been looking around to 
see what committee would; but after the 
remarks of the Senator from Illinois nearest 
me [Mr. OaLEsBy] this morning, I have no 
doubt about what committec I ought to have 
these petitions sent to. I present six peti- 
tions of ladies of Ohio, praying for the 
right of Suffrage, and move their reference 
to the Committee on Public Lands. | Laugh- 


“) 
e VicE-PRESIDENT. The question is 
upon the motion of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. Sarcent. I ask forthe yeas and 
nays on that motion. If the Senator insists 
on his motion, I want the yeas and nays. 

Mr. THurmAN. I have not the least ob- 
jection to voting ‘‘yea” upon any motion I 
ever make. If the Senator from California, 
who has been the champion of the ludies 
fora py Iaaaag thinks there is any disre- 
spect to them in the motion I have made, 
I beg him to consult my lady constituents 
in Ohio, and they will tell him that I am 
about the most polite man of any in that 
region, and that I am quite incapable of 
being guilty of any disrespect to them. After 
the eloquent remarks of the Senator from 
Illinois this morning, I thought his com- 
mittee was the very best committee to 
which to send these petitions. If the Sena- 
tor wants the yeas and nays, I will help him 
to get them. 

r. SARGENT. Ido not assume to judge 
of the motive of the Senator in asking that 
these petitions take a different course from 
that of the others; but, as I am informed, 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
have assigned a day to ladies who wish to be 
heard beforethem upon this subject. Iam 
personally aware that quite a number of 
members of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections are in favor of this legislation, 
as Iam myself; and it seems to me, and I 
suggest this to the Senator, that it would be 
very much better to have these petitions 
to the committee which already has juris- 
diction of the subject. If, however, the 
Senator insists on sending them elsewhere, 
then I desire that the Senate divide upon it, 
in order to ascertain whether they are to 
follow the ordinary parliamentary course or 
not. 

Mr. TourMAN I wish to say in respect 
to that, that I want my constituents who 
have sent me these petitions to have a fair 
chance, and I think it is better they should 
have two strings to their bow than one. 
Perchance the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections may report against them, and it is 
very likely that the Committee on Public 
Lands, under the lead of the chairman of 


that committee, will report for them. I 
want to give them two strings to their bow. 
If the Senator wants the yeas and nays, 
however, let us have them. 

The Vick-PresipeNT. The yeas and nays 
will be regarded as ordered. p 

Mr. Epmunps. While this debate is 
going on, I ask leave to present a petition, 
if there is no objection. 

Mr. INGALLs and others. 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Sarcent. I desire that we shall 
proceed in order. I wish to know whether 
the yeas and nays have been ordered upon 
the pending question. 

Mr. Epmunps. Yes. 

Mr. SARGENT. I desire the vote to be 
taken on that question. 

The VicE-PRESIDENT. The secretary will 
call the roll. Senators, as your names are 
called, answer— 

Mr. Epmunps. Mr. President, I wish to 
address the Senate on this subject, unless 
the Chair is in a great hurry. I do not 
think that we ought to send these petitions 
to the Committee on Public Lands. I 
think we ought to send them to the Com 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. Evi- 
dently the friends of the movement, of 
which the Senator from California is the 
leader, think that is the best committee, 
and it has the subject already under con- 
sideration. I hope, therefore, the Senator 
from Ohio will withdraw his motion and 
let these petitions take the usual course and 

to the Committee on Privileges and 
lections. 

Mr. Wuyte. I would suggest— 

Mr. TuurMAN. I never can resist an ap- 

1 from the Senator of Vermont when he 
is in a very amiable mood, and he is evi- 
dently this morning, and as I have hurt the 
feelings of my friend from California, most 
unintentionally— 

Mr. SARGENT. Not at all. 

Mr. TuurmMaAN. I withdraw the motion. 

The Vicke-PresmpeNT. The motion for 
reference to the Committee on Public Lands 
is withdrawn, and the petitions presented 
by the Senator from Ohio will be referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 


It appears by the above, that the petitions 
were not referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, as reported in the daily papers. 
Senator Sargent’s persistent call for the yeas 
and nays saved the Senate from the shame 
of such a reference. L. 8. 
> o —_—___———- 

A POLITICAL DEATH BED. 


Let us have 





‘We think all men mortal but ourselves.” 
This is as true of parties as of individuals. 
Few Republicans seem to anticipate the 
speedy dissolution of their organization, 
which, to many disinterested observers, 
seems inevitable, and already in process of 
accomplishment. 

William E. Chandler’s remarkable letter 
to the New Hampshire Republicans is 
significant of the future of the party. The 
inevitable breach widens daily. History 
repeats itself. Asin 1860 the Republicans 
elected a minority President over a divided 
and demoralized democracy, so, in 1880, 
the Democracy will probably elect a minor- 
ity President over the divided and demor- 
alized Republicans. 

In repudiating the principle of Impartial 
Suffrage in its application to women, after 
applying it to the freedmen, the Republi- 
can party showed a loss of moral tone. It 
proved itself incapable of grappling with a 
new issue, and continued to exist without 
any well-defined moral purpose. Soon, it 
began to falter in its maintenance of the po- 
litical rights of the negro, and of financial 
integrity. One Southern State after anoth- 
er was captured by the Democratic white 
minority, through agencies of force and 
fraud known as ‘‘the shot-gun policy,” 
while a Republican Congress busied itself 
in blackening the reputations of its own 
leaders. The financial honor of the nation 
was saved only by a presidential veto. 

The United States Supreme Court, by its 
decisions, practically nullified the meaning 
and efficacy of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments. The Judges who 
thus violated their trust should have been 
promptly impeached and removed, but Re- 
publican Senators and Representatives 
tamely acquiesced. Nothing could exceed 
the virulence of slander and abuse to which 
the unfortunate Republicans of the South 
were subjected by the Northern press, even 
of their own party. The enterprising North- 
ern men who, in the absence of educated 
Southern loyalty, had in many cases under- 
taken the responsible and laudable task of 
organizing and leading the ignorant freed- 
men, were all included in one indiscrim- 
inate appellation of ‘‘carpet-baggers.” The 
“carpet-baggers” were all included in one 
indiscriminate appellation of ‘‘thieves.” 
Many honest and patriotic Republicans, 
—Oakes Ames in Massachusetts and Daniel 
H. Chamberlain in South Carolina—have 
been held up to public odium by members 
of their own party and tortured on a Re- 
publican rack by Republican pharisees, 
while the Democratic sadducees have look- 
ed on with gleeful approval. 

This spectacle of a great party going to 
pieces is indeed pitiable. But it is not sur- 
prising. Under existing circumstances it is 
not even lamentable. It is in the order of 
Nature. When an organization has deliber 
ately refused to apply its admitted princi- 
ples, has abandoned its allies, and aspersed 
itself, it has forfeited its right to live. 
When the salt has lost its savor, corruption 
necessarily ensues. Thank God! ‘‘the co- 


hesive power of public plunder” is not a 
sufficient basis for an American party. 





What principle does Republicanism rep- 








resent to-day in Massachusetts, either in 
National or State affairs? 

Not the protection of the freedmen; for 
the State Convention has endorsed the 
President’s policy of non-intervention in the 
States. 

Not the gold dollar; for Banks and Butler, 
Republican representatives, announce them- 
selves in favor of the remonetzation of sil- 
ver, while no prominent Democrat in the 
State has yet spoken in favor of that mea- 
sure. 

Not Civil-service reform; for a majority 
of our Republican politicians, in private 
conversation, ridicule it as ‘‘impracticable.”’ 
In its only true sense, as implying legisla- 
tion by Congress forbidding the heads of 
departments to remove from office except 
for proved inefficiency or dishonesty, no 
Republican congressman has yet offered 
any bill, nor has President Hayes recom- 
mended any plan. 

Not Temperance; for Governor Rice owes 
his re-election to his veto of a Temperance 
law. He has been re-elected by the sup- 
port and money of the organized rum-sell- 
ers of the State. 

Not Woman Suffrage; for the Republi- 
cans prefer to lose control of the city of 
Boston and of our other cities and manufac- 
turing towns, rather than give the tax-pay- 
ing women a right to vote in municipal 
elections. 

For myself, an original Republican, I val- 
ue party only as a means of establishing 
justice and of promoting the moral and ma- 
terial interests of the citizens. When it 
ceases to do so, let us not complain of the 
divine decree—‘‘Weighed in the balance 
and found wanting.” If the tree has ceased 
to bear fruit ;—‘‘Cut it down; why cumber- 
eth it the ground?” 

Let all who share this feeling look the 
political situation squarely in the face. 
Men who love justice should unite in cre- 
ating a party that will establish and main- 
tain a truly representative government based 
upon equal legal and political rights for the 
whole people, North and South, black and 
white, men and women, Ht, B. B, 
oe 
THE ANCIENT CITY OF !NUREMBERG.— 

LETTER FROM MRS. HOWE. 


— 








Something of the lot of the people in the 
“good old days” one may learn from certain 
deadly utensils preserved in the ancient city 
of Nuremberg, whose origin dates back to 
the year 1050. Coming straight from the 
genial atmosphere of Dresden, we fall into 
the medieval gloom of this place, whose 
latest enlargements of area took place be- 
fore 1425, and whose newest fortifications 
—the four cylindrical towers—were planned 
by the versatile Albert Duerer. 

Here we visit first the ancient castle, with 
its heavy towers of various ages. The old- 
est of these is called the Pentagonal Tower. 
Another is the Heathen Tower. The Em- 
peror’s chapel—very quaint and antique in 
style—was built early in the twelfth century. 
In the inner court of the castle is a well of 
great age and of extraordinary depth. 

In one of its outer buildings we are in- 
vited to view the Torture-Chamber; and 


here we see what sort of discipline and of | 


punishment was thought good enough for 
the ignoble vulgus of the feudal time. 

In a former letter the torture-tools of Hol- 
land and Belgium have been described. The 
horrors of Nuremberg put them to the blush. 
Here is the Spanish cradle, all studded 
with cruel irons, and with a mocking pillow 
for the head, armed in like manner. In this 
bed of torture the poor wretch was rocked. 
Here is a Spanish easy-chair, with a seat 
and back of the same kind. Here are the 
rack and the wheel. And presently we are 
let down a dismal flight of stairs, to see the 
“Tron Maiden,” of which no one even to- 
day can speak without ashudder. There 
she stands, surrounded by ugly and wicked 
contrivances, herself the crowning horror 
of all. A figure of iron, with a mild coun- 
tenance. But the front divides, from crown 
to sole, showing a hideous arrry of iron 
spikes within. Herein the victim was en- 
closed, the horrible front shut upon him, 
while, by a slow process, these spikes were 
brought into close and fatal pressure against 
his shrinking form. No one, of course, 
survived such an ordeal. When its pur- 
pose had been attained, a sliding hand, 
which still slides, was drawn out from be- 
neath the the figure, and the mangled body 
fell into the river beneath. 

Why dwell upon these distressing and 
disgraceful details? Only because they 
serve to show what has been invented by 
the enemies of freedom—what has been en- 
dured by her friends. 

Albert Duerer is the genius of Nurem- 
berg. One turns from the dread monu- 
ments of governmental ferocity to the sweet 
melancholy of this most spiritual artist. 
A biography of him which has been widely 
perused attributes this melancholy to the 
circumstances of an unhappy marriage. 
This may have been done in the spirit of 
that masculine theory which presupposes a 
woman at the bottom of every sinister 
agency or event. Even without such a mis- 
fortune, the struggles of Genius with pov- 
erty and obscurity might leave a lasting 
impression upon a tender and gentle spirit. 
But Duerer was a man of great resources. 
He had many merits and several styles. 


Here in Nuremberg, for example, we find 
the interior of the Town Hall decorated 
with oil-paintings of great boldness and 
strength, executed byhim. They represent 
principally two processions,—one entitled 
“King Midas as Judge, the Passions Assail- 
ing Him”; the other, the triumphal entry 
of the Emperor Maximilian. There is also 
a group of the musicians of the town. 

In Duerer’s house we find a picture of a 
lion, very spirited and elaborate. In the 
same place are many sketches by his hand. 
In the Nuremberg Gallery we find his series 
of pictures representing the life of the Vir- 
gin, which are severely simple in their 
style; while a portrait which hangs on the 
walls of the Germanic National Museum 
possesses the greatest finish and beauty of 
coloring, and looks, moreover, as if it had 
been finished yesterday, so fresh and vivid 
is it. The Christ in the Dresden Gallery is 
finished in the finest miniature. So we are 
inclined to ask: which is the Duerer among 
all these Duerers? Is it the severe or the 
rich, the sombre or the brilliant? And we 
will call hima fiic-opal among painters, 
mystic and half revealed, with a glow of in- 
tensity which withdzaws almost as soon as 
it shows itself. This we should say of his 
coloring only, the mastery of his drawing 
remaining one and indivisible. 

In Duerer’s house the melancholy returns 
to us. Vanished glories must leave this 
shadow, even where the world possesses 
and stores up the radiance of what they 
were able to give it. 

Here sat the pensive artist, planning and 
pondering. Beside him, busy with the 
spinning-wheel—perhaps not too busy with 
it—sat the wife, asking, no doubt, prosaic 
questions about money and victuals, and 
worrying herself and partner—says the Ro- 
mance—because the house is not yet paid 
for. But the house obviously was paid for 
in the end,—was really paid for a thousand 
times over by what the master wrought and 
gave. The modest sitting-rooms bear his 
anagram, ‘‘A, D.,” in various places. Some 
furniture of his time still remains. This 
house has a severe, thoughtful physiognomy 
of its own, and stands and looks, as he 
might have looked, upon the common life 
of the street below,-—he being rapt in such 
visions as he has given to the world. 

The old town is full of buildings which 
are pictures. The stones of Nuremberg 
might invite the hand which has so care- 
fully illustrated the stones of Venice. But 
Mr. Ruskin is too dogmatic for our taste. 
Let us have some gentler antiquary to ex- 
plore these remains. The tone of ‘‘What I 
don’t know isn’t worth knowing” is incon- 
sistent with the true office of instruction. 
The true teacher says: ‘‘We all know but lit- 
tle of what is to be known, but what I think 
I know I will submit to your judgment, and 
you also shall tell me what you think about 
it.” Jut1a Warp Howe. 

Nuremberg, Dec. 15, 1877. 

oe 


GOOD NEWS FROM EAST BOSTON. 





Epitors JOURNAL.-—The cause of Wo- 
man Suffrage in East Boston has assumed 
definite proportions during the past season, 
by the organization of an ‘East Boston Wo- 
man Suffrage Club,” through whose efforts 
our people have had the privilege of listen- 
ing to free lectures by Mrs. Livermore and 
Miss Eastman. These ladies, by their clear 
and logical presentation of the right of 
women to the ballot, have surely aroused 
public opinion to an earnest consideration 
of this matter, and as a direct result of their 
lectures, we know of many adherents of 
Woman Suffrage, where before there were 
but few. 

These lectures were held in two of the 
largest churches on the island, which were 
filled with very attentive audiences. 

Last year, East Boston contributed less 
than 100 names to the Suffrage petition to 
the Legislature. Before the first month of 
the new year rolls by, our Club expects to 
show a petition of goodly length, which 
will please the eye of every lover of equal 
and exact justice. 

The Club is officered as follows: Presi- 
dent. Mrs. A. H. Spaulding; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Sylvanus Smith, Mrs. Hannah G. 
Jackson; Directors, Rev. Warren H. Cud- 
worth, Rev. Seldon Gilbert, Mrs. Harvey 
N. Shepard, Frederick G. Whitcomb, Mrs. 
Sarah A. Peterson, Cornelius Lovell; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Nathaniel M. Jewett. 

N. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
MISS LOUISE BUECHNER. 


Another great and useful woman has left 
us; has departed. Miss Louise Buechner, 
the sister of the celebrated scientist, Ludwig 
Buechner, has gone from us. She died the 
28th of November, 1877, in Darmstadt, in her 
fifty-sixth year. , 

Miss Louise Buechner was one of those 
rare women who combine with the delicate 
feminine virtues a bright and vigorous in- 
tellect, a character and mind of unusual 
clearness. She was a born poet; born to 
love, to cherish, to reverence what was 
truly great and good. She was never mar- 
ried, and the intensity of her feelings, the 
rich gifts of her heart and soul, were of- 
fered upon the altar of humanity. She was 








perhaps not so great as an author, though 





her poems and the books she has written 
are knownand to be found in most cultured 
German homes. 

Her whole life was dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of her sex. She early saw and 
felt the great disadvantages under which 
women had to labor; her fine sensibility and 
her great love of justice and right were 
often shocked and wounded by the wrongs 
which women have to suffer. 

Liberal in her views, she nevertheless 
sought redress for the existing disabilities 
of women in other directious than in the 
field of politics. She wasa true German, 
representing the finest type of Germany’s 
best and noblest women. Thorough and 
practical, she commenced at the bottom of 
all reform, at the basis of all true advance- 
ment. A higher education, a better fitness 
and preparation for Woman's work and 
Woman's abilities, she considered of the 
first importance. 

Under her guidance and leadership, socie- 
ties were formed, where poor working wo- 
men found relief in the shape of well-paid 
remuneration for their labor. She not only 
insisted that women should gain the full 
reward for their labors by establishing 
bazars where their work should be re- 
ceived and well paid, but she also consid- 
ered it necessary that a supervision over the 
work should be exercised, and that all work 
should be paid, received, or rejected, ac- 
cording toits true merit, thus teaching girls 
the bencfit of conscientious and thorough 
work, so seldom taken into consideration. 
By her advice, a number of reformatory 
institutions were created. She drew the 
ladies of her native city, and those outside 
of it, into her benevolent work, and helped 
the higher education of women in many 
ways. 

She was the friend, assistant and co- 
worker of Princess Alice of Hessen, who, 
with appreciation of intellect, loved and 
honored her and gave Miss Buechner many 
proofs of her great regard for her valuable 
services and her amiable and lovely disposi- 
tion. 

Louise Buechner was not only a contriver, 
tut an organizer; she not only planned, 
but carried her plans into practical effect. 
Her love for order and system, her methodi- 
cal way of doing work, her clear, well- 
balanced mind accomplished and carried 
out what would have been impossible toa 
less regulated and less compreliensive 
nature. Strong and decisive in her way of 
reasoning, always ready to take an initia- 
tive step, she had also the greatest sympathy 
and love for the smallest affairs of life. 
She was especially fond of children, and of 
young, growing people. She watched their 
growth, and assisted their higher develop - 
ment, wherever she had an opportunity to 
do it. 

Her comfortable home, which she shared 
with her elder sister in her brother's house 
at Darmstadt, breathed that heavenly repose 
which is only to be found among the truly 
cultured. Her untimely death has brought 
grief and sadness to many attached and 
devoted friends. The days and hours which 
the writer of these lines has spent in her 
congenial society will ever be remembered 
with delight and reverence. They are beau- 
tiful recollections, bright intervals, marred 
only by the melancholy fact that the dear 
friend, the congenial companion, the great 
soul, the warm heart, has ceased to be; that 
the place where so much joy and sweetness 
was given is now robbed of its minister. 

‘Twas hers to soothe the ills below, 
And bid life’s fairer views appear.” 

Her death will be felt not only by her 
relatives, but by a large community, and 
will ever leave a pang of deep sadness in 
the heart of her friend, 

CLARA NEYMANN. 
MRS. SUSAN R. HARRIS. 

At the December monthly meeting of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


WHEREAs, Since our last public gathering an hon- 
ored Vice President and a beloved member of our As- 
sociation, has passed on from earth; therefore, 


Resolved, Thatin the death of Mrs. Susan R. Har- 
ris, the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association 
loses a sincere and consistent believer in its princi- 
ples, a wise counsellor in its methods, and a trusted 
and valuable worker in its cause. 

Resolved, That while we tender our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the friends more closely bereaved, we —— 
also to them our grateful joy in memory of a life so 
grounded in justice and truth, so rich in unselfish de- 
votion to others, so active in good oo and deeds, 
to the last hour of its prolonged earthly existence. 


This public testimonial to the life and 
character of Mrs. Harris is but an echo of 
countless private tributes which came from 
the lips and hearts of friends, when the death 
angel marked her whom he had spared for 
so many years of usefulness, as at last his 
own. 

It seems fitting that one who was identi- 
fied with so many public interests, and was 
so widely known and beloved, should re- 
ceive some mention in the WomaAn’s JOUR- 
NAL, at the close of her earthly career. 
Mrs. Harris was seventy-four years of age 
at the time of her death. The active years 
of her life comprised those in which re- 
ligious and social reforms stirred the heart 
of the American people, especially in New 
England, so deeply, and achieved such migh- 
ty results. In all these questions, Mrs. Har- 
ris had a vital and constant interest, and to 
heir solution contributed zeal and wisdom 
to the extent of her influence. She was 





one ot the early Universalists; outspoken in 
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her adherence to the faith, at a time when 
the name was a stigma of reproach and a 
cover for much crude thinking and loose 
speaking, which must have been offensive 
to her clear brain and reverent feeling. 
Toward the latter end of her life, her 
thoughts in religious matters widened with 
the progress of religious discussion until 
she was in sympathy with the freest expres- 
sions of belief, while retaining her warm 
devotion to those organizations which had 
nourished and still nourish the more liberal 
and tender aspects of Christianity. With. 
out the least tendency to morbid introspec- 
tion, Mrs. Harris yet had a deeply religious 
nature, which was the spring of all that 
made her life so pre-eminently a devoted 
one, so consecrated in purpose and unselfish 
in action, so full of striving toward the high- 
er and more ideal life. 

Mrs. Harris bore an active part in the 
anti-slavery conflict from its birth to the 
consummation of its work. To her, the 
question was one of simple justice and hu- 
man brotherhood, and her duty was as sim- 
ple in relation to it. When churches, fami- 
lies, and societies began to be rent asunder by 
the imperative moral test question, and the 
sheep and goats began to part company be- 
fore the stern arraignment of eternal justice, 
Mrs. Harris, with a fidelity to principle 
which cost her untold pain, severed her con- 
nection with the First Universalist Church 
in Providence, because its position was not 
clearly defined against humanslavery. The 
church records show that this brave action, 
with others of like character, bore fruit; 
for the next year the church gave in its tes- 
timony in opposition to the wrong, in rela- 
tion to which it had before held a doubtful 
position. 

When the ‘‘Washingtonian movement” 
for the suppression of intemperance and 
the salvation of drinking men, began to at- 
tract the supplementary labors of women, 
Mrs. Harris was one of the first in Provi- 
dence to organize a ‘‘Ladies’ City Temper- 
ance Society,” of which she was for many 
years the able and indefatigable President. 
She was also early identified with the Provi- 
dence Employment Society, which was one 
of the first efforts made in the benevolent 
work of that city in the direction of preven- 
tive measures. In this Society, the practical 
sagacity, the rare knowledge of all depart- 
ments of work, and the still more rare ener- 
gy in details and vigor of administrative 
ability, which were the marked characteris- 
tics of Mrs. Harris, were invaluable. In the 
closer circle of friendship, and among the 
round of neighbors, who, in more primitive 
times, claimed in sickness and trouble the 
sympathy and aid which she was so ready 
and able to give, these same qualities stood 
pre-eminent. In mind, as in body, Mrs. 
Harris was vigorous, muscular, alert and 
quick, and all the unusual power of her 
strong nature was bent toward the expres- 
sion of her warm heart. This made her in 
her family relations the one upon whom de- 
pendence was placed in all emergencies, 
the one for weakness to lean upon, for inde- 
cision to steady itself by, the one by which 
the more passive and contemplative gained 
stimulant for action. Her talk was most 
racy and entertaining. Her experience of 
life was rich and varied; the daughter of a 
large family; twice married; knowing the 
meaning of motherhood, but childless ex- 
cept for a brief time; adopting the children 
of brothers and sisters into a closer relation- 
ship than the name of aunt often signifies; 
having a passion for human associations, 
which made her circle of acquaintance and 
friendship unusually wide. This experience, 
joined toa remarkably clear-sighted analysis 
of character and rare quickness of percep- 
tion, made the wisest her debtor in conver- 
sation. 

Her interest in ideas and in people con- 
tinued warm and strong to the last. When 
the Woman Suffrage Association, the lineal 
descendant of the abolition movement, was 
first formed, Mrs. Harris was among its first 
officers, and continued in that capacity till 
death severed allhuman relations. Her life 
was a refutation of all theories which asso- 
ciate an interest in public questions with 
neglect of home demands, and with lack of 
that tenderness and sympathy which are es- 
pecially needed in the special offices of wo- 
manhood. To the clear thought of Mrs. 
Harris, the best and freest conditions of 
education and self-expression were a neces- 
sity, in order to secure the best results in 
womanly character. To this, however, as 
to all other reforms, she brought not only a 
radical and thoroughly guarded theory to 
work out, and a practical vigor in the work- 
ing, but a womanly preference for conserva- 
tive methods; a tendency toward concilia- 
tion of opponents rather than their aliena- 
tion by extreme and denunciatory measures. 
Would that all reformers had the strong 
good sense and sympathetic understanding 
of others, which made her life wise in its 
effort! A. C. G. 


* 





“TRUTH {8 STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 


In place of a story, we print, this week, 
4 narrative of ‘“‘the Chisholm massacre.” 
The heroism and filial devotion of Cornelia 
Chisholm deserve to be forever remem- 
bered. The affair illustrates a state of society 
unknown in the North, and which ought to 
be studied. 





“SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN.” 


At the ‘“‘Sunday Meetings for Women,” 
held Dec. 30th, Mrs. 8. M. Perkins, of 
Cooperstown, N. Y., read a paper entitled, 
‘‘Life’s Mysteries.” 

The essayist drew attention to the myste- 
ries surrounding the life of a child, and to 
its efforts for light; passed on to a consider- 
ation of the perplexed questions of the 
young, to the doubts and misgivings of the 
middle aged, and the loneliness and fear of 
the old. She then gave her grounds of 
faith, hope and good cheer in life, main- 
taining that the performance of duty is 
one of the chief promoters of happiness, 
and, through all, conveyed the idea that 
the ‘“‘mysteries,” or inexplicable and sad 
things in life, would be to us, if viewed 
aright, the dark background on which faith 
gleams, and from which nobility of charac- 
ter stands forth resplendent. G. D. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Woman’s JourNAL wishes its read- 
ers and itself many happy returns of its 
birthday! 

The Texas frontier troubles seem to have 
subsided, in the presence of the United States 
troops. 

Joseph Cook was born in 1838 at Ticon- 
deroga, N. Y., where his father, a farmer, 
still lives. 

Earnest Renan’s creed has been defined 
by a pious and witty French-woman as the 
ultramontanism of impiety. 

The Boston Advertiser compares Whitelaw 
Reid’s Tribune with Horace Greeley's, and 
calls it ‘‘a fallen star.” 

The Superior Court at its recent term for 
Hartford, Ct., granted thirty-nine divorces. 
It took one couple thirty-three years to find 
out that they were not suited to each other. 

Mr. Whittier very gracefully and kindly 
acknowledged his birthday gift of flowers 
from the ladies of Amesbury, by sending 
$50 to the poor of the town. 

A Calcutta despatch says that the expendi- 
tures in helping the sufferers by the famine 
have reached nine and a quarter million 
pounds sterling. 

About 100 unemployed laborers waited 
on theMayor of Toronto last week,and stated 
that they must have work or their families 
would starve. The majority of them will 
be set to breaking stones. 

There died at Chicago last week, a hide- 
ous Italian dwarf named Angelina Tuba. 
She was afflicted with goitre, and by begging 
from house to house had netted in five years 
for the padrone who imported her $1500. 

Russia’s advance into Turkey has been 
checked by the severity of the winter on the 
Balkan mountains; but she has ordered re- 
inforcements of 250,000 men for her armies, 
in preparation for the spring campaign. 

Mrs. Livermore’s new lecture on ‘‘Harriet 
Martineau,” was delivered in Boston, at Tre- 
mont Temple, on Monday evening, Dec. 31, 
toa crowded audience, many being unable 
to obtain admittance. It wasa great success. 


It is said that Lady Burdett-Coutts is an 
old maid because her riches made the atten- 
tions of suitors suspicious. She was much 
annoyed by persistent ‘‘lovers’’ in her early 
life. 

Mr. Bergh will be disgusted to know that 
the English courts have decided, Baron 
Huddleston dissenting, that a duck is not 
an animal within the meaning of the act 
directed against cruelty to animals. Wheth- 
era duck isa vegetable or a mineral the 
Court did not rule. 

Maryland courts are not yet educated up 
to the point of allowing colored lawyers. 
Charles Taylor, who went from this State 
to Baltimore, and opened an office some 
months ago, and was admitted to the bar of 
the United States court, is refused admis- 
sion by the State courts. 

Owen Murphy, the absconding NewYork 
Excise Commissioner, is probably in St. 
Catherines, Canada. A check on the Pacific 
Bank for $10,000, drawn by him and pay- 
able to Owen Murphy, has been sent by 
Manager of Consolidated Bank of St. Cathe- 
rines, Canada, to Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Bank, Buffalo, for collection. 

St. Mary’s mission school for girls, under 
the charge of ladies connected with Mount 
Calvary Episcopal church, Baltimore, Md., 
is a boarding and day-school, established 
exclusively for colored girls. It has now 
150 pupils, but the number of young girls 
who would join the school, if they had the 
means, is very great. 

The young king of Spain seems to be a 
fellow of spirit. When he told his ministers 
that he wished to marry the Princess Mer- 
cedes of Montpensier, they objected, saying 
that the duke of Montpensier was so very 
unpopular. ‘What has that to do with it?” 
replied the youthful sovereign; ‘‘I mean to 
marry the duke’s daughter, not the duke,” 
and so he carried his point. 

The Tennessee Legislature has adjourned 
without making any settlement of the State 
debt. Even a partial payment was not pro- 
vided for. The senate bill to compromise 
the State debt at fifty cents, with graded in- 
terest at four, five, and six per cent, was 
defeated in the House, after the amendment 





to make the interest four per cent for fifteen 
years, the high-tax men voting against it. 

A fashionable London dressmaker was 
prosecuted recently by the inspector of fac- 
tories, for having kept her girls employed 
from 8 o'clock one morning until 5 the next. 
She said this was necessary in order to com- 
plete an outfit fora marriage in high life, 
but the magistrate, unable to see that this 
justified her conduct, fined her £16, or £2 
for each girl employed. 

If it is one of the Brooklyn police rules 
that a woman with a bullet in her shoulder 
must ‘‘come along to the station house” 
forthwith to make complaint against the 
man who has shot her, the rules stand in 
need of abrupt amendment. It is not the 
convenience of the policeman, odd as that 
statement may seem. that stands first in 
such a case—N. Y. World. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, at Delaware, 
has 210 new students. There are 481 stu- 
dents in all departments; in the University 
proper 361, of whom 12 are ladies. The 
use of tobacco about the college grounds 
and buildings is ‘‘positively, emphatically 
and everlastingly” prohibited. The union 
of the Female College with the University 
meets with great favor. 

A number of women have made a sensa- 
tion at Nashua, N. H., by causing the arrest 
of several liquor sellers, including a drug- 
gist, for illegal selling. The women have 
been at work for some time accumulating 
evidence, and say they will soon cause other 
arrests, and will not stop till every whiskey 
shop in the city is cleaned out. Each of 
the sellers has been bound over in $300 
for trial in January. 

The many friends of Mrs. Livermore and 
Miss Frances Willard, who have been 
grieved at the rumors of a personal disa- 
greement, growing out of Mr. Moody’s ef- 
fort to have Mrs. Livermore removed from 
the presidency of the Woman’s Temperance 
Union, will be glad to know that these two 
eminent ladies united last week in a Tem- 
perence lecture, at Malden, thus giving a 
practical evidence of their friendly relations. 

A paper was read before the health depart- 
ment of the Social Science Association, at 
a meeting held in the parlors of Dr. Fitz, 
108 Boylston Street, Boston, last Thursday 
evening, by Mr. Charles Barnard, of New 
York. His subject was ‘‘Provident Dispen 
saries as carried on in England.”’ The Prov- 
ident Dispensary is a saving institution, de- 
signed to assist people in moderate circum- 
stances in paying for medical advice. 

Columbia College students are vigorously 
protesting against the present system of 
marking daily recitations, holding that it 
incites students to ‘‘cram” and to cheat, 
while it creates a barrier to respectful in- 
tercourse between professor and student. 
There can be no doubt that a great im- 
provement is discernible where the system 
has been given up entirely, as it has been by 
several professors. 

I have a weakness for Gen. Butler, (Benj- 
amin F., not Hamburg M.,) and always 
have a feeling, when he rises to his feet, that 
I shall be ‘‘in at the death” of somebody or 
something. He is a certain quantity—he is 
solid and dry and sharp—nota soft, ‘“‘moist, 
unpleasant body,” with no outline. He 
makes me breathe quick and strong with 
expectation, in the dead, heavy air of the 
gallery.—Grace Greenwood. 

Dr. Franklin B. Hough, commissioner 
for forestry, has nearly ready for the press 
the manuscript for his report in two large 
volumes, which will form the most com- 
plete and exhaustive treatise on the subject 
ever published. Statistics of the growth, 
extent and products of the forests from the 
beginning of the government, with a great 
amount of collateral matter, will form one 
volume, and in the other will be given Dr. 
Hough’s views, researches and conclusions. 

The Atlantic coterie tried it before. The 
contributors had a dinner at Parker’s. way 
back in the early days, to which they invited 
the ladies who had written articles. Strenu- 
ous efforts were made, and it was made 
known that wine would be excluded (on 
their account); but Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. 
Spofford were the only ones who came. It 
will take a great many years to fuse the 
sexes ina really enjoyable public dinner.— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

The history of New York, by Mrs. 
Martha I. Lamb, which is publishing in 
members, is an admirably thorough, impar- 
tial, interesting and valuable work, and 
when finished will be highly prized by all 
intelligent New Yorkers. It isa monument 
of industry, patience, fidelity and devotion, 
which is creditable not only to the author, 
but to Woman. Mrs. Lamb is a Massachu- 
setts woman, and her success in this depart- 
ment suggests a field of literary activity 
which many cultivated New England ladies 
might work with advantage. 

John Sorciber, imprisoned in the West 
Virginia penitentiary, for robbing the mails, 
has been pardoned by President Hayes, be- 
fore his sentence has expired, at the request 
of the jury that convicted him, ‘‘in order 
that he may become a voter on attaining his 
majority.” Women who value the Suffrage 
and do not wish to see it degraded, would 
have thought that to prevent this would 
have been a good reason for keeping him in 





prison. Meanwhile they have to look upon 
this convicted felon as their political supe- 
rior, and authorized to make laws for them. 

A judicial decision lately quoted approv- 
ingly by the Boston Daily Advertiser, that 
the mere fact of a man and woman living 
together, was not presumptive evidence of 
such an agreement as constitutes a legal 
marriage, is not acceptedin New York. In 
a proceeding by Carrie Stone against Samu- 
el Weilawski for abandonment, Police Jus- 
tice Duffy has decided that, as they have 
lived together as man and wife under a prom- 
ise by the defendant—who is still a minor— 
to marry the plaintiff when he should be of 
age, they are husband and wife. 


At a recent meeting of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, a paper was read by M. De 
Lesseps, in which particulars are given of a 
proposed canal across the Isthmus of Darien, 
to connect the Atlantic with the Pacific 
ocean. The probable length of the tunnel 
is estimated at about nine miles, and the 
cost of making the whole canal at 120 mil- 
lions dollars. Since the reading of the 
paper, a surveying party, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Wyse of the French 
navy, the officer who commanded the expe- 
dition which made the preliminary survey 
last year, has sailed from St. Nazaire, to 
complete the work then begun. 

A correspondent of the London Times, 
a personal acquaintance of Charlotte Bronté, 
objects to the word ‘‘sordid economies” as 
applied to the parsonage life at Haworth. 
Mr. Bronté’s salary, she claims, was £400 
per year; there was no rent to pay, anda 
private income accrued from the family of 
Mrs. Bronté. Haworth was then an ex- 
traordinarily cheap place, with no pauper 
population to drain the clergyman’s re- 
sources, so that £500 there would go as far 
as twice that sum in London. The idea 
which we get from Mrs. Gaskell that 
Haworth was a gloomy, joyless, isolated 
spot, this writer rejects. ‘‘Few villages 
possessed more active intellectual life than 
Haworth and its neighborhood did when the 
‘Bronté girls’ were living there.” 


A new American industry for women is 
the manufacture of lace with the aid of the 
sewing-machine. Macramé lace is fast 
gaining favor, and is taking a prominent 
place among laces. Any one interested in 
such work will be amply repaid by a visit 
to the Domestic Sewing-Machine Rooms, 
where a number of young women are at 
work on the lace. Ladies urge asa plea 
against learning, that it takes so many dif- 
ferent utensils and materials that it is not 
adapted to ‘“‘pick up” at odd moments. 
This is a mistake; the only things required 
are an oblong cushion (and this may be as 
handsome as you choose), two sizes of Ger- 
man pins, and the thread of which the lace 
is made. The threads are coarse or fine, 
and of any color required. A number of 
garments shown at the rooms in the Domes- 
tic building are trimmed with this lace, 
made on the premises. 


Mr. Robert Purvis, of Philadelphia, was 
recently the bearer of an address to Mrs. 
President Hayes, signed by Lucretia Mott, 
Sarah Pugh, and other friends of Suffrage 
in Philadelphia. The object was to secure 
an expression of sympathy with Woman 
Suffrage. Mr. Purvis gives the following 
account of his reception: ‘‘I have just re- 
turned from a very satisfactory and delight- 
ful interview with Mrs. Hayes. She re- 
ceived me most cordially. I read to her 
the eloquent address from the Citizens’ Suf- 
frage Association. She listened with marked 
attention, was grateful for the high favor 
conferred upon her, and sent her best wishes 
for the success of the cause. I made refer- 
ence to the fact that the address bore the 
honored name of Lucretia Mott, which she 
received with a ready acknowledgment of 
her great worth and usefulness, pre-emi- 
nently distinguished as a reformer and a 
philanthropist.” 


The Mayor of New York is reported as 
expressing astonishment that an organiza- 
tion of lottery men for the purpose of ‘‘first 
breaking and then defying the law” should 
exist with impunity in this city. Not one, 
Mr. Mayor, but four. The gamblers of 
New York have such an organization, and 
regularly employ on salaries a distinguished 
criminal lawyer and a prominent Tombs 
shyster to defend them. The ‘‘fences” of 
New York have another society, which 
employs an ex-recorder of this city to write 
rules and regulations for their conduct, by 
which they may avoid committing criminal 
acts in receiving stolen goods. The dealers 
in obscene literature have just such another 
association, and are enabled to defy the law 
or bribe its administrators through legal 
advice regularly obtained. The organized 
villainy of New York would astonish more 
of its old citizens than the Mayor, if they 
could know all that goes on in the lower 
courts and police stations.—W. Y. Tribune. 


In March last an advertisement appeared 
in the Baltimore papers signed ‘‘Country 
Merchant,” for a nurse togo to Alexandria, 
Va., in one of the best families, where good 
wages would be paid. In answer to the ad- 
vertisement an orphan girl, living with a 
highly respectable family in that city, en- 
gaged her services and accompanied the ad 
vertiser, who was registered at a hotel in 





that city as E. H. Curtis, to Washington 
City, where she was most cruelly assaulted 
atone of the best known hotels. Curtis 
brought his victim back to Baltimore next 
day, and deserted her at the Union depot. 
From that time to the present, Marshal 
Gray and the Police Commissioners of 
that city have searched for Curtis, who, it 
was known, had lost his left hand. He 
has been followed to various cities, where 
he passed under the aliases of M. L. Rich- 
ardson, Edward Houghton, and John W. 
Nuttell. On the 29th ult., be was arrested 
in New Orleans, and Deputy Marshal Fry, 
of Baltimore, armed with a requisition 
from President Hayes, has left to bring Cur- 
tis to Washington for trial. 


Woman in this country has arrived at a 
degree of individualism which places her 
in many things on a level with Man. She 
cannot be depended upon to get out of bed 
at four o’clock of a winter morning to make 
a fire and get breakfast, while her lord and 
master takes a beauty nap, with anything 
like the certainty that she oneecould. She 
won't eat up the chicken’s gizzard while 
there’s any breast left,—no, nor afterward 
either. She objects to fill her husband’s 
pipe and “‘start” it with a few gentle puffs, 
as any professor’s spouse ought to. She- 
opens her husband’s letters on the same 
ground that he opens hers. A man has no 
right here to whip his wife, or to harness her 
to a plow, as the German farmers do. In 
fact, it’s getting soin our country that a 
wife has almost as many rights asa husband, 
and the conviction is slowly gaining ground 
that marriage is a matter of mutual service 
and attention. We owe Prof. Christlieb 
something for bringing this to our notice. 
He may have stopped us on the brink of a 
precipice, as it were.—ASpringfield Republi- 
can. 

The silver wedding of President and Mrs. 
Hayes, at the executive mansion, last Mon- 
day night, was a quiet, social affair, with- 
out the stiffness that characterizes official 
receptions. The guests numbered less than 
a hundred, and were principally family 
connections and old friends, including 
members of the Cincinnati Literary Club 
resident in Washington. The blue, red and 
green parlors were profusely decorated with 
choice flowers from the conservatory of the 
executive mansion, and the east room and 
main corridors were refulgent with light, 
and odorous with evergreens and exotics. 
The entertainment was enlivened with music 
by a portion of the Marine band. The 
wedding party was called to dinner in the 
state dining-room at 10 o’clock. The guests 
withdrew at a comparatively early hour, 
with many expressions of kind wishes for 
the future welfare and happiness of their 
distinguished hosts. They received many 
telegrams from old friends, congratuiating 
them upon this joyful event. 


The readers of the JouRNAL, and the 
many friends of our esteemed correspon- 
dent, Mrs. Amanda E. Dickinson, of Water- 
loo, Indiana, will sympathize with her in 
the loss she has recently sustained in the 
death of her husband, the Hon. Timothy R. 
Dickinson. Judge Dickinson was widely 
and favorably known in Ohio and Indiana, 
the States of his birth and residence, and 
has filled many important public positions. 
He was a lawyer by profession; afterwards 
Prosecuting Attorney of his district; has 
several times been called to the position of 
Judge; and for four years was State Sena- 
tor. In all these public trusts, he acquitted 
himself with honor. He was a willing 
friend of the poor, an earnest supporter of 
education, liberal and generous in his views, 
and charitable in spirit. He was in cordial 
sympathy with the progressive principles of 
his wife, a good citizen, and an honest man. 
The numerous friends and acquaintances of 
both will mourn with the more immediate 
circle of his home, and will offer to the be- 
reaved family a sincere condolence in their 
loss. 


Dr. Benjamin Richardson, the leading 
sanitary authority of England, delivered a 
lecture lately before the Jews of London, 
upon the ‘‘Vitality of the Jews, and the 
Mosaic Sanitary Code.” After giving some 
interesting statistics as to the large propor- 
tion of Jews who reach old age, Dr. Rich- 
ardson took up the causes of this longevity, 
chief among which was the observance of 
the laws of Moses. Its provisions, he said, 
form a marvelous collection of sanitary 
rules. The rest enjoined upon the seventh 
day is a most important provision for health, 
which, if strictly obeyed, would ensure to 
any nation an extra term of life. The 
cleansings of the house, vessels, and person 
which are enjoined, and the abstaining 
from the flesh of animals which feed upon 
garbage, are great checks upon the spread 
of disease. In addition to these are the 
control of the passions and the special care 
of the aged, enforced in the Commandments. 
In a recent popular work styled ‘‘Diseases 
of Modern Life,” by Dr. Richardson, after 
an elaborate showing of the evils attending 
the use of tobacco, he says: “‘If the views 
thus expressed in relation to the influence 
of tobacco on individuals be true, we are 
led without difficulty to the consideration 
of the influence exerted by the habit on 
communities and on nations all over the 
world. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
WORK AND WAIT. 


BY ARDIE BEE. 


What though we wait through years of pain, 
The coming of the day? 

We know that it will come at last, 
When toil has cleared the way. 

But we must work, if we would win, 
And steadfast keep the right; 

The greatest good we only gain, 
After the fiercest fight. 

Then let our hearts be brave and strong, 
Nor ever cherish fears, 

Because the right must onward roll, 
While years give place to years. 





CORNELIA CHISHOLM; _ 
OR, LIFE IN MISSISSIPPI. 
A TRUE Story. 


De Kalb, Kemper Co., Mississippi. 

This is a hard place. I have traveled far, 
and never before this could I lay my hand 
on my heart and say, I believe I have found 
the fag end of all creation. But I can con- 
scientiously say it is here. There are some 
good people here, and I am sorry for them; 
they have treated me well, and I return 
thanks and ask them to leave. But for the 
deed which consigns this place to eternal in- 
famy, there can be no sufficient apology. 

Before I enter upon the recital, let me 
say the best I can for these people; for I 
shall not be in the humor to say it when 
done. We ought not to judge Mississippi 
by this vicinity. As well might we seek 
out the foulest den in Bucktown and call it 
aspecimen of Ohio. I know of but two 
other sections of America which will even 
compare with this: One the home of the 
‘‘Reno Gang,” in Indiana, as it was ten 
years ago; the other the ‘‘bloody district” 
in Cache Valley, Utah. 

Nor can I say that these difficulties are 
nolitical. They are of long standing, and 
appear to have originated in inherent devil- 
ishness. That wrong has been done by 
both parties is self-evident; nor can I under- 
take to locate the weight of it in each par- 
ticular case. That would require a search- 
ing judicial inquiry. Within ten years twen- 
ty-four men have met violent deaths in this 
vicinity, and Walter Riley, hanged yester- 
day, was the first brought to justice by law. 
It ought also to be mentioned that the bet- 
ter classes have occasionally protested. At 
the last election Phil. Gully, now head of 
the clan, ran for Sheriff, and was beaten 
two to one by Welsh, independent. 

The town of De Kalb appears to rest under 
a curse. In 1850 it contained eleven dry 
goods stores and an active population. Now 
the store houses are vacant; most of the 
population is gone; the sand hills are wash- 
ing away; only the two saloons flourish, and 
over all the scene are the indices of physical 
and moral decay. There are but two regu- 
lar streets; the rest of the place is a sandy 
common, with here and there a miserable 
unpainted dwelling. The frame jail is the 
most substantial structure in town; the 
tumbledown Court House is unpainted and 
unfenced; the old church has neither doors, 
windows, nor paint, and except the Chis- 
holm residence and a few others, the houses 
look like temporary barracks. As the town 
died, partners lost money, quarreled, lawed, 
and shot each other, and others originated 
a dozen family feuds. The Chisholm trag- 
edy was merely the windup of a series of 
tragedies ending over a dozen years or more. 
From lengthy interviews with ofticials, at- 
torneys, Mrs. Chisholm and son, and the 
best citizens I could find, I consider the fol- 
lowing facts sufficiently proved :— 

The Gully family ruled the county almost 

from its first settlement in 1830-40. Ezekiel 
Slocum Gully, original head of the clan, 
served several terms as Sheriff, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law, J. W. Hull, a 
Connecticut man, who came here as a 
school teacher. Ezekiel left four sons: 
John W., Phil., Henry and Sam., and sev- 
eral daughters, and by intermarriage, the 
clan became extensive and powerful. The 
sons were considered tolerable fair citizens 
in business, but men of violent passions; 
brave enough, and liable to sudden anger. 
They were all Whigs but Phil. W. W. 
Chisholm also began political life as a 
Whig, and they were all in close alliance. 
Henry Gully and Chisholm, particularly, 
were warm friends, and through the Gully 
influence Chisholm was elected Probate 
Judge before the war. That conflict oblit- 
erated all party distinctions, but the alliance 
continued; and except a brief term of ser- 
vice, Chisholm was Probate Judge during 
the war, and John Gully, Sheriff. Henry 
Gully was a Captain in the army, and Sam. 
a Lieutenant. Inthe Johnson interregnum, 
from 1865 to 1867, this arrangement contin- 
ued, the Gullys having meanwhile promo- 
ted their brother-in-law, Hull, to be County 
Clerk, in which he was soon succeeded by 
Geo. L. Welsh, present Sheriff elect. 

And then arose the first trouble. When 
the claims business began to be active, one 
R. J. Mosely, known as ‘Big Bob,” fabri- 
cated a Case against the government, claim- 
ing that he had 184 bales of cotton burned 
in Sherman’s Meridian raid. Of course he 
had to prove his loyalty, but that was no 
trouble then; for the United States took 
negro testimony by preference, and a man 


could get as many negroes as he wanted, at 
$2 a head, to swear to his loyalty. At Jack- 
son and Memphis the price of colored wit- 
nesses had got up to $5 ahead, but the 
blacks of Kemper were poor and not so 
high toned. Mr. Mosely, however, or 
somebody else, attached the name of Perry 
Moore, an old white man, to the affidavit, 
when it was notorious that Moore had been 
dead some time. Judge Chisholm put on 
the jurat of his court, and Welsh the seal 
of the county; but afterward Welsh con- 
cluded it ought not to pass, and in company 
with John W. Gully compelled Chisholm 
to surrender the paper, and Welsh now 
Sheriff, has it. This made the basis of a 
criminal charge against Judge Chisholm, 
and is the only one of that nature I can 
hear of. Thenceforward there was bitter 
enmity between him and the Gullys. 

Benjamin F. Rush now came on the stage. 
He had been a Captain in the Confederate 
army, a brave and popular officer, and was 
accounted a thorough gentleman. Having 
been in partnership with John Gully, the 
latter accused him of stealing the firm funds, 
and they exchanged curses and shots on the 
subject. Rush and Chisholm had, mean- 
while, become close allies in politics. Fi- 
nally, after several rows, Sam. and John 
Gully met Rush in the street one afternoon 
in 1870, all parties armed. Rush shot at 
John, but hit Sam. in the leg, tearing it to 
pieces, and inflicting a fatal wound. John 
at the same time riddled Rush with two gun 
barrels full of buckshot, from which wounds 
he lingered many months, but finally recov- 
ered. Rush was tried and acquitted, but 
not until several minor encounters between 
friends on both sides had occurred. 

Meantime reconstruction had turned out 
all the elected officers, and the new regime 
was accepted by Chisholm, Rush, and all 
their adherents, numbering about a hun- 
dred and fifty white men in the county. 
The military government appointed Jack 
Lee Sheriff, but John W. Gully refused to 
surrender, and drove Lee out, who resigned 
after holding his commission but three days. 
The Governor then appointed Alex. Hooper 
Sheriff, who made Ben. Rush his Deputy, 
and together they whipped out the Gullys, 
and ran the office one term. Hopper is a 
native, an ‘ex-Confederate, and a man of 
desperate bravery; now a Republican, who 
never flinched but once—the day Chisholm 
was killed. He is a humorous, hospitable 
genius, who has accumulated considerable 
property, and proposes to fight it out on 
this line. He says statistics show the aver- 
age life of man to be as long here as any- 
where else, and that by and by the Demo- 
crats will quarrel among themselves, as 
usual, and his party come in again. He and 
his adherents worked for and elected Welsh, 
the Independent, at the last election. 

He was succeeded as Sheriff by Judge 
Chisholm, the first regularly elected under 
the new regime. He held the office six 
years, during which time there was a suc- 
cesssion of fearful tragedies, followed, in 
most instances, by the escape of the accused. 

First was the killing of Joshua Ball. He 
was a violent man, particularly given to 
abusing negroes. One night he was called 
to the door and shot by unknown black 
men, but lived long enough to indicate his 
belief as to the guilty. Jule Griffin was ar- 
rested and proved an alibi. Bill Clark, the 
other accused, was probably guilty, but he 
escaped from jail one night, the Democrats 
charging that Sheriff Chisholm released 
him; the Republicans that he escaped 
through the carelessness of the guards. 

Second was the murder of Doc. Floyd a 
silly, careless sort of fellow, a drinking man, 
and a Democrat. This was a most dsatard- 
ly murder. The victim had quarreled with 
a school teacher named J. M. Higgins, a 
new comer for the North, but a sort of rec- 
onciliation had taken place. Higgins, the 
next day, approached Floyd in a friendly 
way, but suddenly drew a pistol and shot 
him dead. Higgins was arrested and pend- 
ing an examination before the magistrate, 
was guarded at the house of Ben. Rush, 
whence he escaped that night—probably by 
connivance of the guards. 

About this time; to-wit, during the Christ- 
mas holidays of 1870, one Thomas J. Wil- 
liams, told his intimates he had seduced 
Mrs. B. F. Rush, whereupon a savage en- 
counter took place between the two men. 
Williams escaped to a house sume miles in 
the country, whether he was pursued by 
Ben. Rush and five of his followers, and a 
spirited battle, known to local wits as the 

‘*Defense of Fort Williams,” took place. 
The besiegers, consisting of four whites 
and two negroes, peppered the house with 
bullets; but Williams whipped them off, 
wounding Alex. Hopper slightly in the leg, 
and one of the negroes severely. Williams 
having graduated, so to speak, fled to Texas, 
and is now practicing law at Palestine, in 
that State. 

After the killing of Sam. Gully, as above 
related, there was peace for some time; 
then a series of sharp fights in which no 
one was mortally hurt. The next tragedy 
was the killing of Hal. Dawson, in which 
affair J. P. Gilmer appears for the first time. 
There seems to be no doubt that this Gil- 
mer was a bad man. To that effect there 
is almost universal testimony. Hal. Daw- 
son was a somewhat violent man always, 





and very violent when drinking. While 





partially intoxicated he entered the store of 
Wm. C. Davis, a friend of Gilmer; Davis 
fired on Dawson, the latter fell, and as he 
lay dying on the ground, Gilmer fired two 
halls into him from a revolver. A lady 
who witnessed the affairsays, Dawson was 
already dead when Gilmer shot him. The 
Democrats charge there was a conspiracy 
between Gilmer and Davis; the Republicans 
say it was an off-hand fight, such as frequent- 
ly occurs. The facts were never shown ju- 
dicially. 

During the months in which these events, 
which might be said to have some political 
significance, were in progress, there were 
many minor tragedies which I shall not re- 
count in detail, because they had little or 
nothing to do with the main question. 
Among these nonpolitical murders the chief 
one was the killing of George W. Haley by 
Bill Spear. The men were brothers-in-law, 
and quarreled about family matters. About 
the same time two white men, formerly 
overseers and negro traders, and therefore 
objects of odium to the blacks, were assas- 
sinated—presumably by negroes whom they 
had abused. Moses McDade, a savage sort 
of a negro, was killed by another colored 
man, no cause being known. One colored 
woman blew another’s head to pieces with 
a shotgun, and a mulatto cut his wife in two 
with acorn knife, for adultery—a very ex- 
traordinary case of domestic sensitiveness 
for that race. During the same period sev- 
eral negroes were threatened with death by 
their fellows for witchcraft, and an old ‘‘obi 
woman” in the flatwoods narrowly escaped 
being burned alive by the infuriated blacks 
for having ‘‘tricked” or ‘‘conjured” several 
of them. But except as showing the gener- 
al state of society, minor events of this 
character have no connection with the gen- 
eral history. 

All this time property went on declining 
in value, and taxes went on increasing. At 
one time they reached 31¢ per cent on coun- 
try property at a high valuation. Recon- 
struction was now complete; the negroes, 
led by afew white men, ruled the State; a 
black Legislature sat at Jackson, and the 
Democratic party of Mississippi had form- 
ally disbanded, the anti-radical elements 
supporting Alcorn as an Independent Re- 
publican; Judge Chisholm was now politi- 
cal autocrat of this county. About two 
hundred white Republicans were scattered 
about the county, they and the negroes de- 
voted to him. He wasa man of unbound- 
ed generosity, and friends were bound to 
him as with hooks of steel. Neither Dem- 
ocrat nor Republican, when in want, ap- 
plied to him in vain. He lent them money 
even when he cursed them for their folly, 
and as I look over the accounts, it seems to 
me that half the county is in debt to his 
estate. He had many warm friends among 
the democrats, but the Gullys hated him with 
fanatic bitterness. Politically he seemed 
impregnable. The blacks voted as one man 
under his direction. He continued himself 
in the Sheriff's office, and appointed whom- 
soever he pleased to all other offices. Alex. 
Hopper was treasurer, and county warrants 
were down to thirty cents on the dollar. 
As Sheriff Judge Chisholm had the selec- 
tion of petit jurors; the Board of Supervis- 
ors, chosen at his dictation, had the selec- 
tion of grand jurors; his intimate friends 
filled the minor offices, and he sent whom- 
soever he would to the Legislature. It was 
too much power for one man. Had Judge 
Chisholm been pure as an angel he could 
not have escaped calumny. The many 
charges against him I do not care to repeat, 
as I consider none of them proved. But 
there were other troubles. He was devoted 
to his family, and fairly idolized Cornelia. 
As he increased in wealth, she had unusual 
advantages. It is easy to understand the 
sort of feeling this created in a rude neigh- 
borhood where there seems to be an instinc- 
tive hatred to everything like refinement. 
She was a natural artist, and an accom- 
plished musician. Judge Chisholm was a 
sort of freethinker in religion. Mrs. Chis- 
holm was a Methodist, but, as usual in such 
cases, she had fallen away from the peculiar 
sort of religion that prevailed in this locali- 
ty. Thus political, social, and religious 
elements all combined to direct upon this 
family a fierce hatred which cannot be un- 
derstood in Ohio. 

The campaign of 1874 came on, with a 
dissension among the Republicans. Alex. 

Hopper and a mulatto were rivals before 
the convention, and the mulatto secured the 
nomination for Treasurer. The usual quar- 
rel ensued, and they exchanged shots. The 
mulatto was unhurt, but Hopper received 
two wounds. This man Hopper has been 
shot and shot at so much, that, as he assures 
me, he has lost count. 

Following the dissensions among Repub- 
licans came the shotgun campaign of 1875. 
It was well arranged by the Democrats. 
The object was to frighten, not tokill. Can- 
non were hurried from one section to an- 
other, and fired wherever negroes were most 
numerous to hear them. Armed men pick- 
eted the roads. Democrats gathered in 
squads, fired a few volleys, then hastily dis- 
persing, rode over the country, calling out 
to the negroes that a general massacre had 
commenced, and advising them to fly to the 
woods and swamps. If the blacks had a 
meeting, the whites galloped up, every man 
& moving arsenal, carrying banners, black 





and red, with hideous devices. Every old 
slaveholder who enjoyed the confidence of 
his former slaves, called them about him, 
assured them he would do his best to pro- 
tect them, but was not sure he could do it, 
and ended by imploring them to keep out of 
sight. 

As election day drew near, all business 
was suspended. The Democrats traversed 
town and county in military order, with 
drums, cannon, and small arms; the houses 
of prominent Republicans were surrounded, 
pistols were fired in the air, and the nights 
made hideous with sarcasm, shouts, songs, 
and confusion. And yet, during the whole 
campaign in this county, not a man was 
killed, white or black! As far as life was 
concerned, it was the safest year ‘‘since the 
surrender.” 

The white Republicans held their own 
firmly, and Judge Chisholm made a thor- 
ough canvass of the county for Sheriff; but 
the blacks stampeded and the election was 
carried by the Democrats, It is not denied 
that the negroes had been rather arrogant 
during the time they ruled the county, and, 
of course, the new administration, which 
came in in January, 1876. retaliated to some 
extent. Charges of various kinds were 
made against Judge Chisholm, but all of 
them dropped. He had been indicted for 
his action in the cotten case of Bob Mosely, 
but the indictment dropped out of sight in 
the changes incident to reconstruction. 

When it was proposed to formally dis- 
solve the Republican party, Judge Chis- 
holm refused, and offered himself for Con- 
gress from this district soon after surrender- 
ing the Sheriff’s office. A bull-dozing cam- 
paign followed. The Democrats marched 
by his house, whooped and yelled, and fired 
pistols, with threatening gestures. The in- 
mates say pistol balls struck the house; the 
Democrats swear they all fired in the air. 
The negroes were again frightened away 
from the volls, and Judge Chisholm was 
defeated. He and Charlie Rosenbaum, in 
company with Gilmer and both the Hop- 
pers, then went to Jackson and had the 
bull-dozers indicted in the United States 
District Court under the enforcement act. 
The trial was postponed for want of funds, 
and, soon after, the closing series of trage- 
dies began. 

On the 18th of December, 1876, John W. 
Gully was shot by an assassin, concealed in 
the bushes by the wayside, but not seriously 
hurt. He made half a dozen contradictory 
statements about it, but finally settled on 
Benj. F. Rush as the man who shot him, 
and an indictment was found accordingly. 
Rush thereupon fled to Arkansas. A requi- 
sition was applied for, and the Secretary of 
State, acting in the absence of the Governor, 
in defiance of the decencies proper to such 
an occasion, appointed a Gully living in Ar- 
kansas, cousin to those in Kemper, to take 
charge of the prisoner. The Arkansan au- 
thorities hesitated to deliver Rush to certain 
death, as it was openly stated there were 
men in ambush to kill him while in custody 
of Gully; and a telegram was sent to Gov- 
Stone, who, to his honor be it said, annulled 
the requisition, and Rush was set at liberty. 
But a little later he was informed that the 
Gullys had an assassin after him, upon 
which he finally left Arkansas, and is now 
in Cincinnati. It isto be hoped Ohio will 
think twice before she delivers him to the 
authorities of a county where they put men 
in jail for the purpose of murdering them! 
There are at least twenty men on whom this 
attempt might with good reason have been 
charged, as the county contained twice that 
many bitter enemies of Gully. This man 
was one of those who seem by nature coarse 
in every fiber, and further hardened by 
the life of this section. Socially he is best 
described by the fact that he rarely toned 
down his language in the presence of a wo- 
man or child. He had once been indicted 
for an attempt at rape, and two negro men 
had expressed great hostility to him, for 
domestic reasons. It is a curious fact that 
the blacks in this section have more bravery, 
or rather more savagery, than in any other 
part of Mississippi. It is a fighting neigh- 
borhood. 

On the 26th of April last, John W. Gully 
was finally shot to death by a concealed as- 
sassin. His money, hat and boots, and all 
the valuables on his person were taken. 
This occurred at dusk, but a little way 
from his own house; his wife and sons hur- 
ried up and found him dead in the road. 
Their known hostility at once directed suspi- 
cion to Chisholm, Gilmer, Charlie Rosen- 
baum, and the two Hoppers. Nor was it 
until sometime after that Walter Riley, the 
actual assassin, was suspected. Gully was 
buried on Saturday afternoon, and at the 
grave the mob began to organize. Except 
by Mrs. Gully there was not a tear shed: 
the men stood in groups all around, and 
talked in whispers. The necessary affidavit 
was made by George Covert, of Meridian, 
who gave as witnesses to be summoned the 
names of men who have since declared they 
knew nothing of the case. It charged ‘‘on 
information and belief” that the parties 
named had hired some one to commit the 
deed. 

Early Sunday morning, the 29th, Alex. 
and Newt. Hopper and Charlie Rosenbaum 
were arrested and placed in jail, but not 
until they had sent a private note to Judge 
Chisholm warning him what to expect. 





Mrs. Chisholm and Cornelia urged him to 
fly. He refused, and pointed them to the 
example of Ben. Rush, and the fact that his 
guilt was considered proved when he fied. 
They still urged. Mrs. Chisholm informed 
him that she had long before prepared g 
secret place where he could remain hidden 
for any length of time. He still refused. 
Sheriff Sinclair soon arrived, and promised 
the Judge he should be guarded at home; 
but in a few moments the place was sur. 
rounded by a mob, and the house full of 
strange men. 

Forcing his way among them, gun in hand, 
came old Angus MacLellin, a firm friend of 
the Chisholms. This man appears to have 
been a mystery to most of the De Kalb peo- 
ple. A heroic old Scotchman and radica} 
Republican, he was yet strangely surly and 
short of speech, and seemed to care for no 
human being save the Chisholm children. 
Cornelia was his pet from infancy; Johnnie 
and Willie the only boys he even deigned to 
notice. 

Sheriff Sinclair now appeared to com- 
pletely lose his head. According to the 
testimony of all parties, he was wretchedly 
inefficient. He ran to the Judge every few 
minutes with the expression, ‘Judge, they 
say the guard must be increased,” and final- 
ly, with ‘‘Judge, they say you must go to 
jail.” 

“My God, Sinclair!” said Judge Chis- 
holm, ‘‘what talk is that for an officer. Are 
you Sheriff, or 1s this a mob?” 

By this time a horde of ruffians had filled 
the garden and grove back of the house, 
and unkempt barbarians were crowding the 
parlor, and even the bedrooms, gazing with 
stupid astonishment on the piano and parlor 
ornaments. One present told me that what 
excited their especial wonder, was an arti- 
ficial landscape made in a box, by Cornelia 
Chisholm, and set back in the fireplace for 
the summer. This and the paintings (her 
work,) diverted them but for a moment. 
The front of the house was commanded by 
ascore of rifles, and it seemed every instant 
that the attack would begin. 

The jail was distant but 200 yards, across 
the common, and the family soon decided 
that there was their only safety. Willie was 
left in charge of the colored woman; Clay 
and Johnnie accompanied their father, while 
Cornelia and her mother walked on each 
side of him; the Sheriff in front, and guards 
on all sides. Thus, surrounded by a mob 
of 200 men, they reached the jail, and were 
locked in the main room up stairs. Corne- 
lia and her mother, accompanied by the 
jailer, returned for bed clothes. The mob 
moved up town, and it was thought the dan- 
ger was passed. But J. P. Gilmer had just 
arrived and surrendered to the Sheriff, and 
as the latter was bringing him to jail the 
mob forced them apart and the Gully boys 
shot Gilmer dead. 

A messenger was then sent to Rosenbaum 
and the two Hoppers, that if they would 
not fight they should not be hurt. They 
consented, and the guards, seeing what was 
coming, slipped out one by one. But Judge 
Chisholm insisted on their leaving their 
guns, and old Angus MacLellin again took 
up his post at the door. The Judge was in 
the main room up stairs, behind him the 
two cells, witha corridor into which he 
could retreat. At the head of the stairs is 
a sharp turn, where not more than two per- 
sons could come in at a time, and to one 
just from outside the place would appear 
rather dark. Besides these advantages the 
Judge had several loaded guns, and Roasen- 
baum and the Hoppers were still in jail, so 
the cowardly mob hesitated to attack for at 
least an heur. 

At last, however, by whisky and mutual 
exhortations, their bravery was brought to 
the proper pitch, and, with savage fury, 
they rushed upon the jail. The brave old 
Scotchman, MacLellin, sprang before them 
with a warning of future vengeance, but 
was riddled with balls in a moment. Then 
the crowd surged in at the door and up the 
stairs, with them Mrs. Chisholm, who had 
just been on the lower landing. Johnnie 
Chisholm ran forward to close the main 
grated door leading to the upper corridor. 
His mother shrieked: 

“Run back, darling; you'll be shot, and 
then father can do nothing.” 

At this instant the foremost man fired and 
tore Johnnie’s hand and wrist to shreds. 
With the other hand the heroic boy still 
pulled at the door, but it was forced open 
and he ran back beside his father. Mrs. 
Chisholm had meanwhile reached the grat- 
ing and struggled to pull it to, but in vain. 
The crowd forced her aside and entered 
the corridor. The first man in was ‘‘Doc” 
Rosser, and his shot literally tore the heart 
of Johnnie Chisholm, and the faithful boy 
fell dead at his father’s feet. At the same 
instant the Judge discharged a load of buck- 
shot into the head of Rosser, tearing it to 
pieces. The next man surged back against 
his fellows, and there was no further at- 
tempt to pass out of the narrow passage. 
They put their guns around and fired at 
random, while Cornelia and Clay stood by 
and pushed the guns aside, the shot strik- 
ing all over the room. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Chisholm had struggled 
forward and got into the room just as the 
first firing ceased. The murderers retreated 
down stairs, and Rosenbaum and the two 
Hoppers followed them. It seemed for 2 
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moment that the Judge was victorious. 
Then rose the cry, ‘‘Fire the jail! Fire the 
jail!” which was answered bya ery from 
the other side: ‘‘The jail is on fire!’ The 
Judge saw the smoke from the guns, and 
“We must get out or be burned alive. 
| will go alone, and the rest of you may 


said: 


escape.” But all started together; Mrs. 
Chisholm reached the lower door, and saw 
that MacLellin was dead, and the Hoppers 
and Rosenbaum had deserted them, and 
that all hope was gone. Then for the first 
time she cried for mercy, to God and map. 
There were boys in the mob no more than 
fifteen years old; there were people who 
had eaten at her table scores of times; there 
was a class leader in her church, but she 
aled in vain. 
+The family came down stairs as the mob 
again rushed in; the mother took Johnnie's 
corpse in her arms, Cornelia clasped hers 
around her father. Again was Mrs. Chis- 
holm forced aside, and a shower of balls 
fired up the stairway. One struck the 
Judge in the breast, after passing through 
Cornelia’s wrist. The gold bracelet she 
wore was shattered and some of the frag- 
ments buried in the wound. Still the Judge 
kept up and resisted till, on the lower land- 
ing and in the midst of the mob, Cornelia 
was struck in the eye and the small of the 
back until her hold relaxed, and her father 
sunk helpless on the floor. Then the shout 
was raised: ‘‘He’s dead,” and the wretches 
hurriedly scattered. But while a few still 
lingered, Cornelia ran to the door and lift- 
ing her bleeding hands, cried out: 
“© help! help my poor father!” 
Then—hear it, Satanic legions, and blush 
ye inmates of the lowest hell!—one of these 
incarnate demons, a mere boy, by the name 
of McDevens, deliberately lowered his gun 
and fired at her, the buckshot striking her 
in the lower limb. This done, the few re- 
maining murderers galloped off. Eternal 
justice! where were thy bolts? 


“Where was thine arm, O vengeance? Where thy 
rod? 

That smote the foes of Zion and of God? 

That crashed proud Ammon when his iron car 

Was yoked in wrath and thundered from afar? 

Where was the storm that slumbered till the bost 

Of blood-stained Pharoah left the Egyptian coast. 

Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow, 

And heaved an ocean on their march below?” 


The horrid act was done, and the dead 
and dying family were for a few minutes 
alone. Cornelia walked home, still crying 
for help, and a few friends came. The col- 
ored servants had fled to the woods, and 
they had to break open the house. This 
done, the wounded girl fainted from loss of 
blood, but recovering, her first words were: 
“Dear papa! take care of him—I’m only 
scratched.” But examination developed 
hurts of which she had no knowledge dur- 
ing the melee, and she appears to have died 
rather from the general shock than from 
any particular wound. Judge Chisholm 
lived two weeks, and his noble daughter, 
nobler far than her Roman namesake, sur- 
vived him two days. 

But two papers in Mississippi failed to 
denounce thismob. The Meridian Mercury 
alone attempted an apology. Even as des- 
perate a character as a saloon keeper and 
gambler, in the lower part of the county, 
said, ‘‘The man that fired at Cornelia Chis- 
holm enters my saloon at the peril of his 
life.” And more than one Mississippian, 
who considers himself a desperado, will 
not touch hands with a Kemper murderer. 
For this thing was utterly without excuse. 

I do not forget that there is a widow 
Gully, as well as a widow Chisholm. I 
freely admit that Judge Chisholm did some 
wrong while he ruled in this county. And 
more than all, I want it understood that the 
politica! revolution of 1875 had sufficient 
cause; for it is not in white human nature 
to endure the misgovernment that then pre- 
vailed. But this was a horror for which 
there can be no sufficient apology. They 
had the accused in custody of their own 
Sheriffs, to be tried before their own courts 
and juries, of their own choosing. But, in- 
flamed with the tiger’s fury at sight of 
blood, the lives of women and children 
were as nothing in their sight; and a heroic 
boy and girl, this sweet work of nature, 
fell in one piteous massacre. Blazon it to 
the world, publish it in ten thousand col- 
umns; let the hot indignation of a whole 
people fall on this clan, and let the name of 
Kemper be infamous till justice is done! 

I cannot trust myself to put on paper the 
remarks of Mrs. Chisholm, as we sat in the 
room adorned by many evidences of Cor- 
nelia’s artistic skill. But a few sentences 
from a conversation of three hours: 

“Cornelia was a natural artist, and what- 
ever she did she seemed to excel in it. 
Here isa photograph of her and her room- 
mate when they graduated, but no picture 
can do justice to the vivacity of her features. 
Her warm heart seemed always moving her 
to some loving expression. 

“She loved all things of beauty and purity, 
and had a special taste for all sorts of fine 
work in mosses and ferns. But her love 
‘or her father was boundless. Death had 
iO terrors for her if she could only save him. 
“= * * And as she lay on the pallet 
‘lmost bleeding her life away before any- 
thing had been done, that brute, Jerry Wad- 
kins, came to the fence, and said ‘if Chis- 





she cried, ‘Oh, mamma, there’s still strength 
enough in me to drive him away and save 
papa. * * * My poor baby! As she 
laid here she said, ‘It’s you that’s to be 
pitied. I'll soon be with Johnnie.’ She 
didn’t know her father was dead. * * * 
My poor child! She held up her little 
hand, asking for mercy, and they shot her 
again! 
ore ¢ * Ab, you a stranger, 
have tears for my child. I wish I had. 
But I can'tcry! If I could, it would ease 
the burning here (laying her hand on her 
heart) and the aching here. But I have 
seen too much blood. My crying days are 
over. I had the most loving family in the 
world. But they were torn from me, and 
Iam hardened, hardened against my race. 
I am not a woman—I am steel, flint.” 
Pressed on by the State authorities, and 
public indignation, the county has found 
indictments against twenty of the murder- 
ers, and it is barely possible justice will be 
done. Mrs, Chisholm has left, her son Clay, 
aged eighteen, and Willie, aged ten, with 
whom she proposes to go North somewhere 
to live. 
But a duty yet devolves upon the public, 
and to the young men of Ohio I make a 
slight appeal. If chivalrous sentiments are 
not extinct, and there is respect for womanly 
fidelity in American hearts, let us assist in 
bringing the bodies of these martyrs North; 
let them be buried in some National Ceme- 
tery, and a monument be reared to keep in 
everlasting remembrance the action of Cor- 
nelia J. Chisholm. 
For what one of all our dead soldiers did 
more than she? She and they had but one 
life to give, and they gave it freely. Take 
her remains from this polluted soil, and lay 
them in thrice hallowed ground. Let Amer- 
icans bestow this much on an American girl 
who will live among illustrious women. 
Let the white marble rise in pure remem- 
brance of her great sacrifice, that the mem- 
ory of such a deed may ‘‘smell sweet and 
blossom in the dust.” So may all noble 
hearts be strengthened, and heroic woman- 
hood fitly recognized by Americans. And 
let her story be told where’er our language 
is spoken, to the end that respect for purity, 
patriotism, and filial piety may not perish 
from the earth.—Hanson, in the Cincinnati 
Gazette. 








STEW ART’S — 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


SEWING MIACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


George H. Ellis. 


Book, Jon, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861, Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 
ly 





R. MARSTON & 00.8 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R, Marston & Co., Proprietors, 








holm wasn’t dead, he'd finish him.’ And 


No, 101 Milk Street, Boston, 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv:! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


' FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 
JAVA 
COFFEE 


= Onur eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 
keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 

year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthfal 
than the lower es. 
IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 

can warrant them to be strictly yee and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small t over the first cost of im- 
gertaten, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 
R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 
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Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

We are constantly adding 
new and improved garments to 
our list. New catalogue ready 
in December. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 
Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 

MRS. H. S. HUTCHINSON, 


(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 





FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &c., &c. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 
Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 

SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH.- 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHRWAII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 








Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
“aly 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. Iyte 


BOSTON 
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DEATH FOLLOWING DISGRACE. 

The imperative need of Woman Suffrage, 
in order to punish as it deserves the crime 
of seduction, is illustrated by the following 
painful incident reported by the New York 
correspondent of the Boston Post:— 

Following close on the sad story of the 
death of the neglected Mary Bell, comes 
the suicide on Saturday night of a young 
woman who, self-exiled from a pleasant an 
luxurious home, to hide her shame and mis- 
ery, sprang headlong from the third story of 
the Ni ursery and Child’s Hospital. The 

oung woman applied for admission to the 

institution about a month ago. She was 
alone, and told Dr. Beckwith that she had 
been betrayed by ayoung man, whose name 
she refu to give. Her sad appearance 
and modest demeanor enlisted the sympa- 
thies of Dr. Beckwith, who registered her 
as Lizzie Wilson, daughter of Henry Wilson 
of Williamsburg. From the time of her 
admission to the hospital to the 24th instant, 
when she became the mother of a male 
child, she received no visitors; never spoke 
of her family, and appeared anxious to avoid 
observation. Her gentleness and sad de- 
meanor won the hearts of the hospital au- 
thorities, and everything that could possibly 
add to her comfort was done. Her own 
name she gave as Lizzie. It was evident to 
the attendants she was a cultured person, 
and she was treated with all respect possible. 
She would read for hours, and when not so 
cngiges would sit sadly alone, never join- 
ing the other patients in their ordinary 
amusements. Occasionally, too, she would 
be found in tears, and her mind seemed to 
constantly dwell upon a hepeless future. 
She was attended during her accouchment 
by Dr. Beckwith, and was rapidly agqrcees 
ing recovery, exhibiting no signs of mental 
derangement. Inthe ward with her were 
three other patients under the care of Mrs. 
Morehouse, an experienced nurse. Dr. 
Beckwith saw the patient at 7 30 o’clock on 
Saturday evening, and then she appeared to 
be comfortable. At nine o’clock Mrs. More- 
house gave her some medicine, and then left 
her bedside and walked out to the medicine 
closet. She had just reached the closet when 
her attention was attracted by one of the 
patients calling out, ‘‘Oh! Mrs. Morehouse.” 
She hastened back into the ward and saw 
that the bed which Lizzie Wilson had occu- 
pied was vacant, and that the window near 
the bed was open. Mrs. Morehouse then 
learned that as soon as her back was turned 
the unfortunate young woman had sprung 
from the bed, rushed to the window, open- 
ed it and leaped out. She fell on the ver- 
anda and rolled off tothe pavement. When 
picked up she was unconscious, and died 
soon after. On searching her effects an en- 

velope was found which bore the address, 

‘Henry H. G. Soar, No, 225 North Eighth 
Street, Williamsburg.” A messenger was 
sent to the place indicated and yesterday 
morning Mr. Soar called at the hospital, and 
there identified the remains as those of his 
daughter, Lizzie, aged twenty-three, who 
left her home on Nov. 21, the same day that 
she was admitted to the hospital. Mr. Soar, 

who is a lace manufacturer, said that when 

his daughter abandoned her home she left a 

message for her parents, to the effect that 

she was going to accept a situation; that 

she would do nothing wrong, and would re- 

turn ina few weeks. Her father had no 

suspicion of her condition, and was greatly 

shocked when he learned all the circum- 

stances of his daughter’s sad fate. He said 

yesterday that his wife had a suspicion of 
the misfortune which had befallen her, be- 

fore she left home, and supposed that the 

fear of discovery had induced her to leave. 

Deputy Coroner Cushman was informed of 
the event, and gave the necessary permit to 
remove the body of the unfortunate girl to 
her home, There were no external marks 
of injuries on the body, and death doubt- 

less resulted from the shock. Dr. Beckwith 
says that he has no doubt the girl intended 
to destroy herself, and took the first oppor- 

tunity to carry her intention into effect. 

Her infant is at the hospital, and will doubt- 
less be cared for by the girl’s parents. 

It may be asked how could such tragedies 
be prevented or lessened? We answer: 

1. By making such a relation as existed 
in this case a prima-facie evidence of mar- 
riage, if the seducer is unmarried; or of 
bigamy, if he is already married to another 
woman. (Just the opposite of the legal 
principle recently commended by the Boston 
Advertiser.) 

2. By such a publicsentiment, manifest- 
ed in the voting of women, as will increase 
men’s respect and consideration for women, 
and women’s respect for each other and for 
themselves. 

3. By the greater respect which will be 
felt by judges, juries, and policemen for the 
rights of women to whose votes they are in- 
debted in part for their official positions. 
This increased respect would be shown by 
more stringent measures of protection for 
the weaker sex, no longer a political non- 
entity. H. B. B. 

—o> 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—At the last meeting 
of the Polk County Suffrage Society, the 
Chairman of the Exposition Committee, 
Mrs. Dr. L. H. Hunter, made a gratifying 
report. In her paper read at the Annual 
Meeting of the State Society, she says :— 

The lowa Industrial Expositions of 1876 
and .’77 have afforded us the opportunity to 
bring our cause before the people of lowa 
in a most novel and effective manner. 

At the first yor in 76, we were dis- 
posed to shrink timidly from the unique de- 
parture, but the success attending the ven- 
ture proved that it was just the thing for 
the most thorough presentation of the sub- 
ject possible. he motto of the society 
“‘No Taxation without Representation” was 
inscribed upon the wall above, showing 
that the same hatred of oppression which 
fired the blood of the patriots of 1776 still 
coursed in the veins of the daughters of 








1876. Our space was decorated with Equal 
Rights mottoes, while tracts and Woman 
Suffrage documents were largely distribu- 
ted. This year, we have brought the por- 
traits of the friends and workers in the 
cause prominently into view. Petitions to 
our next State Legislature, asking it to abol- 
ish the aristocracy of sex, are kept constantly 
open, and are being very largely signed. 

The ‘Little home’’was tastefully arranged, 
being surrounded with a framework of 
arches decorated with evergreens. Beauti- 
ful vases upon brackets, placed among the 
pictures, were kept constantly filled with 
choice, fresh flowers contributed by the 
members. Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, 
Margaret Fuller, Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, and Anna Dickinson were among the 
noble women whose portraits adorned the 
wall. 

To the portrait of Charles Sumner was 
attached a card, on which was written: 
‘The ballot is the columbiad of our nation- 
al life, and he who possesses it is a full- 
armed monitor.” 

To Mr. Lincoln’s was attached this: ‘‘I 
go for all sharing the privileges of Govern- 
ment who assist in bearing its burdens, not 
excluding women.” 

One or two of the members of the Iowa 
Woman Suffrage Association usually re- 
mained in the space, and many pleasant 
conversations were had with the friends. 
Occasionally a short, spirited debate came 
off, when the gauntlet was thrown down 
by an opponent. It was found, at the close, 
that 1320 signatures had been obtained to 
the petition to the State Legislature, and at 
least 500 copies of the Woman’s Hour, a lit- 
tle paper published by the Society during 
the opening, had been gratuitously distribu- 
ted. 

Many thanks are due Mrs, M. J. Cogges- 
hall for her general supervision of the little 
publication, and to the Chairman for her 
unwearied efforts to crown these labors 
with success. 

At the last Annual Meeting of the Iowa 
State Woman Suffrage Association, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year :— 


President, Mrs. M. C. Callanan; Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs. C. F. Harkness; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. N. R. Allen; Treasurer, Laura A. Berry; Execu- 
tive Committee, Mrs. N. T. Bemis, Mrs. M. A. Work, 
Mrs. Lizzie B. Reed, Mrs. J. E, Foster, Mrs. Effinger, 
Mrs. J. Swain, Seba A, Stephens, Mrs. W. R. Cole 
and Virginia Cornish. Vice-Presidents, 1st dist., 
Mrs. James Strong; 2d, Mrs. Dr. Porter; 3d, Mrs. M. 
M. Gregg; 4th, Mrs. Rachel Baum; 5th, Mrs. Boswell; 
6th, Mrs. Hollingsworth; 7th, Mrs. Betty Moore; 8th, 
Mrs. Amelia Bloomer; 9th, Mrs. Caroline Ingham. 


By unanimous vote Mrs. McKinney was 
retained in her present position as State 
Agent. A vote of thanks was tendered to 
the retiring officers; to the State Agent and 
to the friends in Des Moines. 

The officers of the Polk County Woman 
Suffrage Association are as follows:— 


President—Jennie Greene. 

Vice-Presidents—Mary P. Fuller and Laura A. Berry. 

Treasurer—Maria G. Pitman. 

Corresponding Secretary—Narcissa T. Bemis, 

Recording Secretary—Mary J. Coggeshall. 

Executive Commitiee—Eliza H. Hunter, Mary A. 
Work, Belle 8. Brown, Martha C. Callanan, and Deb- 
orah Cattell. 


The Polk County Society held its regular 
monthly meeting on Thursday January 3. 
Mary A. Work 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MAINE, 


Epitors JoURNAL.—Though I look in 
vain through the columns of your paper for 
some word of cheer to the friends of ‘‘Equal 
Rights” from this miniature city of Ells- 
worth, in Eastern Maine, I assure you we 
are not all ‘‘dead,” but are only “‘sleeping,” 
and are but waiting for some one to come 
and strike the key-note which shall rouse 
us to a sense of our responsibility and toa 
realization that the harvest is at hand, 
though the laborers are few. If our people 
could read Mrs. Spencer’s paper on ‘‘Crime 
and Reform,” as it appeared in your last 
issue, it might do a good work, and per- 
haps arouse in them a little self-respect. If 
they could only know to what a depth of 
degradation the women of our country have 
fallen through the selfish legislation of men, 
it seems as if they would besiege our Legis- 
lature and demand that the women of our 
State be recognized as equal with the men. 
Would it not be well to have some little 
tracts containing Mrs. Spencer’s paper 
printed for circulation? What could they 
be furnished for, by the hundred? 

When I think of women sitting day and 
night, and, like watch-dogs, guarding our 
National Capital from the disgrace which 
our representatives threaten to bring upon 
it, I feel that every woman in the country 
should send ina protest. I have just re- 
ceived a blank petition from Mrs. Spencer, 
which she wishes me to fill, and; to give my 
reasons for wishing to vote. Situated as I 
am, the idea that there should be any ques- 
tion as to my wishing to vote, seems to me 
so preposterous, and I have so many reasons 
to give, that I am really embarrassed to 
know what to write. Yet I wish to comply 
with her request, for I see no way of bring- 
ing the question of Equal Rights before the 
people, except by petitions. As there are 
probably many women in business who 
feel just as I do, I should like a few sugges- 
tions in your paper on that question. 

I think, if I knew where to begin, I might 
write something to the purpose. 

ANN F. GREELY. 

Elisiwworth, Me. 





MRS. CAMPBELL ON COLORADO. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell delivered a 
very interesting lecture upon Colorado to a 
large audience at the Park Street Church in 
Providence, R. I., on Wednesday evening. 

Mrs. Campbell spoke first of the rush to 
the Pike’s Peak gold diggings in 59. But 
for that, she said, Colorado might still have 
been the home of the savage. But the 
thirst for gold overcame difficulties which 
scarcely anything else would have over- 
come, and, in eighteen years, brought Col- 
orado into the Union as the Centennial 
State. The friends of Woman Suffrage 
wished to carry the State for their cause, 
and to this end, the speaker, during the win- 
ter of 1875-76, made a partial canvass of 
the State. 

A considerable portion of the lecture was 
anarration of Mrs. Campbell’s personal ex- 
periences and observations while engaged in 
this work. She described the people, with 
especial reference to the marked difference 
between those on the north and those on 
the south side of the Divide. She had found 
astate of things in the Mexican counties 
of Colorado hardly consistent with eastern 
ideas of our glorious country. Tothe refu- 
sal of the Woman Suffragists to buy votes, 
she partly attributed the defeat of her cause 
last year. But while speaking frankly of 
the ignorance and indifference of some of 
the people of Southern Colorado, Mrs. 
Campbell had, in the main, nothing but 
praise for the Centennial State. She spoke 
in glowing terms of its people as a whole, 
of its parks, its scenery and its resources, 
and she prophesied for the State a glorious 
future. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—Circumstances led 
to my looking over some family papers 
and documents, which I had never seen 
or known of before. Among them was a 
certificate of discharge, given to a private 
soldier, in 1783, signed by ‘“‘George Wash- 
ington.” 

Another was a few lines of poetry, under 
the heading: 


BY A YOUNG LADY. 


“Custom, alas, doth partial prove, 
Nor give us even measure; 
A em t is to maids in love, 
ut "tis to men a pleasure. 


“They freely can their thoughts disclose, 
But ours must burn within; 
We have got eyes and tongues in vain, 
And truth from us is sin. 
‘‘Men to new joys and conquests fly, 
And yet no hazards run; 
Poor we are left, if wedeny, 
And if we yield—undone, 
“Then equal laws let custom find, 
Nor thus the sex oppress; 
More freedom grant to womankind, 
Or give to mankind less.” 
Eunice WELLER. 
The signature was my mother’s maiden 
name. She was born in 1768; married in 
1791; and died in 1811. There are no quota- 
tion marks; it may have been original. I 
have been told that my mother was quite 
literary in her ideas, much in advance of 
the age. The sentiments are interesting as 
having been advanced nearly one hundred 
years ago. They help to strengthen our 
hearts in the efforts now being made. __E. 
Wethersfield, Ut. 
oe 


STEADY GAINS FOR WOMAN. 


Epirors JourRNAL.—Though the cause 
seems to progress slowly, as we meet our 
defeats year after year, the fact is, we are 
making very rapid advancement, consider- 
ing the pain and discomfort that a new 
adjustment of such deep and comprehen- 
sive relationships as are involved, must nec- 
essarily bring. There is abundant ground 
for encouragement in the fact that every 
least step actually taken makes the next one 
more easy. The putting of the property 
rights of married women into their own 
control in the law is a great gain to the feel- 
ing of freedom, as a necessity, as well as a 
right, for women. When the blacks were 
once emancipated, and had been free in fact 
and in feeling, no possibility of a quiet en- 
durance of slavery again any longer existed. 
They would die by hundreds, rather than 
be forced back into and be stifled in a con- 
dition, whose real character they did not 
so deeply feel before they knew anything 
better. 

Women taken out of a condition of pe- 
cuniary dependence, and placed on a foot- 
ing of absolute equality, in the right to dis- 
pose of what money they have which the 
State does not take by unrighteous taxation, 
will soon ask with a vehemence not to be 
resisted, why the State takes anything at all 
by taxation when it refuses them represen- 
tation? That feeling of the actual necessity 
of the ballot, widely and deeply cherished 
and understood, will be the beginning of 
the end. The ballot will come, when ten 
per cent of the women feel that their ex- 
clusion from it is an insult, a humiliation, 
an unbearable degradation, as well as an 
injustice and wrong—when they recognize 
it as a mark of the contempt in which 
they are actually held by men, however 
thick with “‘angels” and honeyed compli- 
ments the idle talk may run of these quack 
lovers and impudent adorers. 

“Handsome is that handsome does,” 
ought to be on every woman’s tongue, in 
reply to all compliments that are poured 
out as a substitute for justice and absolute 
equity. It is merely an attempt to get 





something for nothing; to buy great estates 
with the tinsel money of the theatre; to get 
goods under false pretences. The swindler 
ought to be handed over, to be pilloried for- 
ever on the pages of all good literature, till 
he can be made to deal justly by the law. 
J. @ 
New Haven, Ct. 
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MRS. NOA’S STUDIO. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—I should like to call 
the attention of your readers in and about 
the city, to the Studio of Mrs, Jessie Noa. 
This artist's work has been seen at ‘‘Wil- 
liams and Everett's,” and at the exhibitions 
of the Art Club, but few fully realize unless 
they study her portraits, how very beauti- 
ful they are. She is unrivalled in this 
country, in her style of art—pastel—and has 
but few peers even in England, where she 
was fortunate enough to win distinction, 
and a high class of patrons. Circumstances 
having brought her to Boston, she desires 
the opportunity of winning for herself the 
same position here as she held in London. 
Fortunate will those be whose children 
come glowing from her pencil. But she 
excels quite as much in her middle-aged 
and elder subjects. In her room, No. 27 
Studio Building, she has some specimens 
of her art, which she will gladly show. I 
hope these few words may induce some per- 
sons to look in at the Studio, and, having once 
looked in, to go again and again till they 
find themselves reproduced and in such a 
manner that there is no fear of their being 
thrown by-and-by into the garret; for their 
great grand-children will be proud to point 
out the picture as a work of art. B. 
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A WOMAN REMOVED FROM OFFICE, 





Epirors JouRNAL:—Doylestown, an in- 
land village of about 2000 inhabitants, and 
the county seat of Bucks County, Pa., has, 
for several years past, had a lady of intelli- 
gence and refinement by the name of Mrs. 
Prizer, as postmistress. This lady by her 
untiring energy and, strict attention to the 
duties of the office, has given entire satisfac- 
tion to all excepting a few politicians. 
These men, remembering the terrible defeat 
the Republican party met with in the fall 
elections of 1877, in Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and a number of other States, see the 
hand writing on the wall, and, fearing the 
utter destruction of the party in the county 
and State, have set themselves to work to 
try to regain what by corruption and fraud 
they have so disastrously lost. To do this 
it has been thought necessary to fill the 
public offices oniy by those who can control 
votes, and hence the removal of Mrs. Pri- 
zer. Inher place has been put a man hy 
the name of Miller, anex-rum.seller. Even 
the Bucks County Intelligencer, the official 
organ and chief spokesman of the party in 
the county, which receives its support from 
that source and would hardly dare to ex- 
press a contrary opinion, makesa feeble op- 
position, or rather, a lame apology, for an 
act directly opposed to the wishes of the 
people. There are several similar offices 
held in Bucks County by women, and it is 
likely they will meet the same fate. 

JUSTICE. 

Bristol, Pa. 
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RUM AND KAILROADS. 


The moral courage and fidelity of Henry 
H. Faxon, of Quincy, were conspicuously 
manifested at the recent stockholders’ meet- 
ing of the Old Colony Railroad. Mr. Faxon 
there offered the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, we, the stockholders of the Old Colon 
Railroad Corporation, believe that the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors is detrimental not only to the best in- 
terests of the road, but to its patrons, therefore, 

Resolved, That the President and Directors are re- 
sponsible for any disorder or accident that may hap- 
pen on the road, if caused directly or indirectly by 

rsons under the influence of liquors purchased with- 
in buildings or upon grounds owned by or under the 
control of said corporation. 

After some discussion the following sub- 
stitute, which was accepted by Mr. Faxon, 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That the stockholders disapprove of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in any of the buildings 
or upon any of the lands owned or controlled by this 
company, and that the Directors are requested to pre- 
vent the fature sale of such liquors in any such places. 

Let the stockholders of every railroad fol- 
low this example, and the number of casu- 


alties will be largely diminished. Hu. B. B. 








Carving and Modeling for Wo = 
A School has been established t teach women ¢ary. 
ing and a in pastes, clay, and wood, at 23 
Church Street. e@ School is open every day from 
9a. M.to2P. M., except Saturday, under the direct 
instrnction of Mr. Evans, and under the charge of the 
following Committee: Miss Lucretia P. Hale, Mre 
James T. Fields, Mrs. Kate G. Wells, Mr. E. G’ Cab’ 
ot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, and Prof. Channin 
Whitaker. Application can be made at the Schacf 
or to Miss Hale, 34 Newbury Street, or to Mrs. Well 
155 Boylston Street, Boston. 


The Moral Education Association, wil! 
—= meetings during the month of January as fol- 
lows: 

Saturday, Jan. 12,3 Pp. m., at 26 Mt. Vernon St. 
Charlestown. Rev. Selden Gilbert will speak. Sub- 
ject: ‘“‘Home.” 

Saturday, Jan. 19, 3p, M., at 1 Prescott St., Charles- 
town. Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak. Subject: “Wo- 
man or Work.” 

Saturday, Jan. 26, 3 Pp. m., at 426 Main St., Charles. 
town. Rev. Elizabeth Bruce will speak. Subject: 
“Eating.” 

To these meetings all are welcome. 

Valuable Real Estate for Sale.—A beau- 
tiful country residence of thirty acres, midway be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, an hour and a 
half by railroad from either city. A spring of water 
as clear as crystal flows 10,000 gallons daily through- 
out the entire year. Extensive landscape view, beau- 
tiful walks and drives, and ample buildin 8 
the South aud is sheltered from the North by a moun- 
tain. Picturesque walks and drives. Price $10,000. 
Terms easy. This is one of the most desirable sites 
in the United States for a Water-cure, or Hygeian 
Home. Address X. Somerville, New Jersey. 


For Sale or To Let.—A first-class residence at, 
Auburndale, thirty-three minutes by rail from Boston, 
and only three minutes walk from station. House 
fourteen rooms, good barn and stable, 40,000 feet lot 
well set with grass. fruit, and shade trees. Hot and 
cold water, bathroom, water-closets, range, furnace, 
gas, etc.—High ground, pleasant view, price $11,000, 
which is $5000 less than cost. A eat bargain. 
Terms easy. Address Box 3638 P. O., Boston. 


For Sale.—440 acres rich alluvial land, three 
miles from Lawrence, Kansas, adjoining the farm and 
residence of ex-Governor Charles Robinson. This 
tract is all in grass, beinga fine rolling prairie on the 
second bottom of the Kaw River, and contains perma- 
nent 1 | water. Would make a fine frult or 
stock farm. Price $11,000. Terms easy. Would be 
exchanged for first-class unencumbered property in 
or near Boston. Address Box 3638 P. O., Boston. 


Escape from Winter.—Persons seeking 
home comforts in a warm climate can be accommoda- 
—o board by Martha Schofield, Aiken, South 

Jarolina. 


Instruction,—FRav ern A. BurtTNer, late In- 
structress of German and French in Madison State 
University, would form more engagements to teach 
the above languages now in Boston or vicinity, in 
classes, schools or private lessons, at moderate terms. 
Has over 20 years’ experience in teaching, and can 
give the best of references. Please call or address, 
154 Tremont Street, Boston. 2m46 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


























E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 





28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Ge"’Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. mu. 








Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 

Art Pottery.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street. 

Books,—James R. Os & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., kwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
‘ Sarpete, sent Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 


Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 24 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 


Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 
Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 


wont Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Buston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 


‘ Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on, 


Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 


e ostaurant.—Resell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e . 


Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 


Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 

Trusses,—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 


Woman’s Medical Colleges,.—i28 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 21st 
St.. Philadelphia. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


The February Wide Awake will give, in 
the ‘‘Poets’ Homes Series,” a paper about 
Walt. Whitman, with three portraits taken 
at different ages. 

D. Lothrop & Co. issue still another edi- 
tion of ‘‘At Eventide,” by Dr. Nehemiah 
Adams, accompanied by a fine photograph 
of the author. The demand for this book 
constantly increases. 


SPECLAL NOTICES. 


The New England Women’s Club.— 
Monday, Jan. 7, at34¢p.m. Mr. Charles H. Cod- 
man will speak on “Brook Farm.” 























The “‘Sunday Meeting for Women” 
will be held at 4 Park Street, up one flight, rear room, 
on Sunday, January 6, at 3 P. m. 

Speaker, Miss H. 8. Tolman. 





The Cambridge Woman Sufi e Asso- 
Ciation will hold its annual meeting for choice of 
officers, with Mrs. A. A. Fellows, No. 60 Market St., 
on Wednesday evening, Jan. 9, at 7% o'clock. All 
members are requested to be present. 

Per order President. A. A. FELLows, 

Secretary. 











- THE GALAXY 


MERGED WITH THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


The Public are hereby informed that THE GALAxy 
has been purchased by the undersigned, publishers of 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, and having been combined 
with the ATLANTIC will no longer appear asa sepa- 
rate ine. 

Tue ATLANTIC, of which the February number will 
be the first issue of the combined magazines, will be 
sent to all subscribers to THe Gataxy for the re- 
mainder of the present year. Subscribers to THE 
GALAXY can obtain the Atlantic portraits of Whittier, 
Bryant, and Longfellow for One Dollar each by ad- 
dressing the undersigned. 


H. 0. HUUGHTON AND COMPANY, Boston; 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 


-1878,—TWELFTH YEAR.—$1.60. 


THE NURSERY. 
OLDEST! CHEAPEST!! BEST!!! 


Illustrated Magazine for Children. 


&@™ Send 10 cents for a Sample Number and Pre- 
mium List. No better Christmas Present for @ 
child than a subscription for the year 1878. 

JOHN LL. SHORZEY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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